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IDAHO 
CHAOS  AND  POLITICAL  SHENANIGANS 


On  Friday,  February  3,  1984,  events 
took  place  at  the  Idaho  Commission  for 
the  Blind  which  threaten  to  destroy  all 
services  to  the  bUnd  of  the  state.  The 
occurrences  of  the  next  few  days  were  to 
be  among  the  strangest  ever  witnessed  in 
the  field  of  work  with  the  blind— night- 
long occupation  of  the  Commission  s 
offices  by  state  police,  who  refused  to 
obey  a  court  restraining  order;  an  ille- 
gal secret  meeting  held  by  two  of  the 
three  Commission  board  members;  and  pos- 
sible implication  of  the  Governor  in 
hanky-panky  or,  perhaps,  even  conspir- 
acy. 

To  understand  this  bizarre  set  of  cir- 
cumstances one  must  go  back  to  the  fall 
of  19  82  when  Howard  Barton,  who  was  then 
Director  of  the  Idaho  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  suddenly  announced  to  the  Commis- 
sion board  (without  any  warning  or  prior 
notice)  that  he  was  resigning.  He  was 
not  of  retirement  age;  he  has  a  wife  and 
four  small  children;  and  he  had  no  job 
to  go  to.  Yet,  he  simply  resigned— 
without  explanation,  "for  personal  rea- 
sons." Only  later  were  those  "personal 
reasons"  to  begin  to  surface  and  make 
sense. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commission  board 
(consisting  of  Tommy  Miasaki,  Chairman; 
Larry  Barnes,  a  Boise  automobile  dealer; 
and  Dr.  Norman  Gardner,  a  college  pro- 
fessor and  the  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Idaho)  had 
the     task     of     sorting     it     all     out     and 


finding  a  new  Director.  Mrs.  Ramona  Wal- 
hof     (who    had     served    as     an    Assistant 
Director   at   the   Iowa  Commission  for   the 
Blind    and    who    was     then    the   Assistant 
Director    of     the    Job    Opportunities     for 
the  Blind  program,    jointly   sponsored  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
the  United   States  Department   of  Labor) 
was   asked   to  take  the  position.  She  was 
eminently    qualified    and    had    strong    ties 
to  Idaho,  where  she  had  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  her  husband,  who  was  a 
native.  At   the   same   time   she  was    satis- 
fied   and    successful   in   the   job    she  was 
holding,   and    she  was   settled   and   firmly 
established        in       Baltimore— Maryland's 
largest    and    most   dynamic    city,    one   of 
the    cultural    centers    of    the   East  Coast, 
and    the    focal    point    of   work    with    the 
blind   in   the  nation.  A  move  would  mean 
taking   her    two    children   out   of    school, 
selling   her  home,   giving  up  positions  of 
civic    responsibility,    and   moving    across 
the     continent.    Nevertheless,     she     con- 
sidered   the    challenge,    weighed    the    al- 
ternatives, and  accepted  the  offer. 

When  she  arrived  in  Boise  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  her  new  job,  it  did  not 
take  long  to  comprehend  some  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's "personal  reasons."  The  agency  was 
in  chaos  and  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
It  was  in  trouble  with  the  regional 
office  of  the  federal  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  which  had  been 
pressing  it  to  establish  the  documenta- 
tion  and   put   into  effect   the  procedures 
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that  would  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
the  federal  law.  There  had  been  so  many 
years  of  neglect  and  ineptncss  that  the 
task  was  almost  hopeless.  By  dealing 
with  one  part  of  the  tangle  the  rest  of 
it  would  necessarily  be  left  to  drift 
closer  toward  the  apparently  inevitable 
ruin. 

The  agency  had  experienced  cuts  in  its 
funding;  staff  positions  had  been  lost; 
and  there  were  few  students  in  the  reha- 
bilitation center.  The  Commission 
building  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
year  after  year  until  it  was  virtually 
uninhabitable.  The  agency's  prestige  was 
at  an  all-time  low— with  talk  of  further 
funding  cuts,  more  loss  of  autonomy,  and 
probable  reorganization  and  absorption 
into  some  other  department. 

Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  morale 
of  the  Commission's  staff.  They  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  no  leadership  at 
all— no  discipline,  no  requirements,  no 
expectations,  and  no  belief  in  them- 
selves or  the  worthwhileness  of  what 
they  were  doing.  The  surprising  thing  is 
that  some  had  resisted  the  drift,  main- 
taining their  ideals  and  refusing  to 
succumb  to  the  general  lassitude  and 
cynicism.  These  welcomed  the  new  admin- 
istration—with its  positive  attitudes, 
its  belief  that  something  could  be  ac- 
complished, its  philosophy  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  agency  was  service  to  the 
blind  and  not  just  the  convenience  of 
the  staff,  and  its  expectations  of  per- 
formance. The  others  were  resentful, 
sullen,  and  outraged  at  the  disruption 
of  their  lethargy  and  the  interference 
with  the  leisure  which  they  had  come  to 
regard  as  part  of  the  perqs    of  the  job. 

This  is  what  the  new  Director  found 
when  she  arrived  in  Boise  in  the  fall  of 
19  82,  but  she  did  not  despair.  She  began 


to  put  the  Commission's  house  in  order. 
However,  she  knew  that  she  was  in  a  race 
against  time.  She  had  to  work  on  many 
fronts  at  once— and  not  just  with  major 
things  but  with  details  and  trends  and 
nuances. 

The  wooden  floor  of  the  student 
training  shop  was  termite  eaten  and  rot- 
ting. The  students  and  the  shop  teacher 
organized  a  work  party  and  rebuilt  it 
with  concrete.  A  plot  of  land  by  the 
Commission's  building  was  turned  into  a 
garden,  where  the  students  planted  and 
raised  vegetables.  Student  rooms  were 
painted  (for  the  first  time  in  over  12 
years)  and  new  drapes  were  installed. 
New  drapes  and  carpet  were  also  put  into 
the  student  recreation  room.  Mrs.  Walhof 
got  a  Braille  book  collection  donated, 
and  one  of  the  state  legislators  raised 
funds  to  buy  materials  to  make  book 
shelves,  which  students  and  volunteers 
built.  The  project  was  a  source  of  pride 
and  favorable  publicity.  The  Lions  vol- 
unteered to  do  painting  in  the  building. 
A  new  boiler  was  installed  and  the 
heating  system  was  upgraded. 

When  Mrs.  Walhof  arrived  in  19  82,  the 
state  library  was  operating  a  radio 
reading  service  for  the  blind,  two  hours 
of  programming  each  morning.  However, 
the  library  said  that  it  could  no  longer 
continue  the  service.  Mth  skillful  ne- 
gotiation and  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment the  radio  reading  service  was  moved 
to  the  Commission  building  and  adminis- 
tered by  Mrs.  Walhof.  Volunteers  were 
located  to  help  with  the  work,  and  the 
time  on  the  air  ws  doubled,  two  hours  in 
the  morning  and  two  at  night. 

In  fact,  one  of  Mrs.  Walhof's 
strengths  which  manifested  itself  as 
19  83  progressed  was  her  ability  to  win 
people,    recruit  volunteer    assistance   and 
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coordinate  diverse  community  resources 
into  a  dynamic,  unified  effort.  Shortly 
before  she  came  to  the  Commission  in 
19  82,  the  Lions  had  indicated  their 
willingness  to  establish  a  low  vision 
center  at  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
(under  Mr.  Barton)  rejected  the  offer. 
By  early  1984  all  of  this  had  been  re- 
versed. It  was  agreed  that  a  low  vision 
aids  center  would  be  established  at  the 
Commission,  and  the  Lions  had  already 
bought  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
the  equipment  to  get  it  started. 

There  was  a  veritable  explosion  of 
activity  and  positive  feedback  resulting 
in  improved  services  for  the  blind  and 
the  prospect  of  more  and  better  on  the 
way.  The  Lt.  Governor  of  the  state 
joined  with  Mrs.  Walhof  in  making  tele- 
vision spots  to  acquaint  the  general 
public  with  the  services  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  build  new  attitudes.  From 
twelve  blind  operated  food  service  fa- 
cilities in  19  82  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  17  by  early  19  84.  There  were 
now  eleven  orientation  students  and  more 
waiting  to  come  in.  Mrs.  Walhof  was 
elected  to  the  Boise  United  Way  Board, 
and  she  and  the  Commission  program  were 
constantly  receiving  favorable  recogni- 
tion in  the  press  and  signs  of  public 
approbation. 

Yet,  with  all  of  this  growth  and  revi- 
talization  the  Board  of  the  Idaho  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  on  Friday  February 
3,  19  84  (by  vote  of  the  two  sighted  mem- 
bers, the  blind  member  dissenting)  un- 
ceremoniously and  without  any  warning  or 
stated  reason  fired  her.  Not  only  this 
but  they  tried  to  humiliate  and  embar- 
rass her  in  every  way  possible,  having  a 
locksmith  on  hand  to  change  the  locks  on 
her  office  door  by  the  time  the  meeting 
was   ended   and  stationing  an  observer   to 


watch  her  as  she  took  her  few  personal 
effects  from  her  desk.  They  told  her 
that  she  must  vacate  her  apartment  in 
the  Commission  building  within  from  15 
to  3  0  days  and  that  in  the  meantime  she 
and  her  two  children  were  ordered  to 
enter  and  leave  the  building  only 
through  the  basement  door.  She  was  to 
surrender  her  keys  immediately  and  not 
to  visit  any  other  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion building.  Why?  \\'hat  did  it  all 
mean?  What  was  the  motivation  for  these 
strong-arm  methods  and  melodramatic  tac- 
tics? 

Again,  one  must  go  back  in  time.  When 
he  resigned  in  19  82,  Howard  Barton  had 
apparently  hoped  to  have  a  long  period 
of  continuing  on  the  payroll  without  any 
specific  duties  (at  least  several 
months)  followed  by  lucrative  consulting 
contracts.  This  would  enable  him  to 
avoid  the  responsibilities  and  headaches 
of  the  disintegrating  agency  while  al- 
lowing him  to  continue  to  reap  financial 
benefits.  As  the  full  extent  of  his  non- 
performance and  lack  of  competence 
emerged,  the  Commission  board  and  the 
new  Director  were  having  none  of  it. 
Important  documents  were  found  to  be 
missing  from  Commission  files,  and  there 
was  evidence  that  Mr.  Barton  (just  prior 
to  his  leaving)  had  ordered  large  quan- 
tities of  papers  shredded.  What  was 
being  hidden? 

Mrs.  Walhof,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  board,  decided  to  shorten  Mr. 
Barton's  extended  time  on  the  payroll 
(still  generously  long)  and  dispense 
widi  any  thought  of  paid  consultation. 
In  fact,  as  the  full  story  of  the  agen- 
cy's plight  began  to  come  out,  Mr.  Bar- 
ton was  increasingly  ill  at  ease  when 
visiting  the  agency  and  progressively 
more  defensive  and  alienated.  The  situa- 
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tion  was  exacerbated  by  his  failure  to 
find  meaningful  employment.  He  got 
miner's  gear  and  said  he  was  prospecting 
for  gold,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
19  83  he  showed  up  one  morning  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Norman  Gardner  (the  blind 
Qiairman  of  the  Commission  board)  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  man  who  was  there  to 
dean  the  carpet.  Such  embarrassment 
could  not  have  helped  Mr.  Barton's  self- 
image  or  improved  his  frame  of  mind 
toward  his  successor— especially  since 
he  was  sighted  and  she  was  both  blind 
and  a  woman.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  turned  to  bitterness  and  joined 
forces  with  anyone  who  would  attack  the 
successful  new  administration. 

When  Mrs.  Walhof  became  Director  in 
19  82,  two  of  the  three  Commission  board 
members  were  blind.  This  had  been  the 
situation  since  the  Commission's  estab- 
lishment in  19  67.  The  term  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  board.  Tommy  Miasaki,  was 
up  in  19  83;  and  Miasaki  had  indicated 
that  he  would  not  seek  reappointment. 
Some  of  the  Commission  staff  members, 
who  were  chafing  under  Mrs.  Walhof's 
requirement  that  they  actually  work  and 
give  service  to  the  blind  instead  of 
simply  goofing  off  and  doing  as  they 
pleased,  began  to  try  to  find  a  candi- 
date for  the  Miasaki  position.  Using 
Commission  time  and  travel  funds,  and 
strengthened  by  their  official  positions 
and  the  vulnerability  of  the  blind,  to 
whom  they  could  either  give  or  find  ways 
of  not  giving  needed  services,  they  soon 
had  a  small  but  vocal  following.  They 
were  joined  by  Howard  Barton,  by  former 
staff  members  fired  by  Mrs.  Walhof  for 
nonperformance,  and  by  other  former 
staff  members  who  had  not  waited  to  be 
fired  but  had  resigned,  seeing  the 
handwriting   on    the  wall   and  quiting  be- 


cause of  their  discomfort  in  the  new 
environment  of  work  to  be  done  and  blirKi 
persons  treated  as  their  equals  and  (in 
fact,  in  the  case  of  the  Director)  as 
their  supervisor.  It  hardly  need  be 
added  that  these  former  staff  members 
were  sighted  and  that  they  were  much  in 
evidence  and  pulling  the  strings  behind 
the  scenes  when  a  so-called  "indepen- 
dent" organization  of  the  blind  of  Idaho 
began  to  form  in  19  83.  The  bulk  of  the 
state's  blind  were,  of  course,  still 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Idaho  and  were  strongly 
supportive  of  the  new  Commission  Direc- 
tor. Nevertheless,  the  disgruntled  few 
(led  and  manipulated  by  Barton  and  the 
former  sighted  staff  members)  could  now 
claim  that  the  blind  were  divided  and 
that  there  were  "two  groups." 

The  former  Commission  employees  did 
not  find  it  hard  to  locate  their  candi- 
date for  the  Miasaki  position.  He  was 
Jack  Ugaki,  the  manager  of  a  potato 
warehouse  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  met  all  of 
the  requirements:  He  was  sighted,  and  he 
had  a  score  to  settle.  His  wife  Margie 
was  a  former  Commission  staff  member- 
let  go,  interestingly  enough,  under  the 
former  administration  but  maneuvered  in- 
to believing  that  it  was  not  Barton  but 
Dr.  Norman  Gardner  who  had  caused  her 
dismissal.  Dr.  Gardner  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  board  at  the  time,  and 
had  been  since  the  mid  19  70's.  But  Ugaki 
had  a  more  recent  grudge.  Early  in  19  83 
his  wife  applied  for  reemployment  with 
the  Commission.  She  was  not  chosen. 
Ugaki  was  the  man,  and  the  campaign  got 
underway. 

But  what  of  the  Governor?  Mrs.  Walhof 
was  receiving  widespread  commendation 
for  her  achievements,  and  continuous  and 
favorable   press    coverage,   often   rivaling 
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that  received  by  him.  Then,  there  was 
something  else:  The  Governor  is  a  Demo- 
crat. The  Lt.  Governor  and  the  majority 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  are 
Republicans,  and  the  legislature  was 
strongly  supportive  of  what  Mrs.  Walhof 
was  doing.  The  Lt.  Governor  joined  Mrs. 
Walhof  in  making  public  service  televi- 
sion spots  for  the  Commission.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  his  staff  were  furious.  Mrs. 
Walhof  was  called  in  for  a  dressing 
down.  She  was  told  that  the  Governor 
should  have  been  the  one  to  make  the 
spots.  Mrs.  Walhof  said  that  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  work  with  the  Governor 
but  had  been  unable  to  penetrate  the 
layers  of  staff  to  reach  him. 

Apparently  the  Governor  and  his  staff 
were  willing  to  let  the  matter  drop,  but 
Mrs.  Walhof  came  away  from  that  meeting 
with  the  distinct  impression  that  the 
fact  that  she  was  both  blind  and  a  woman 
caused  her  success  to  rankle.  She  was 
rocking  the  boat,  disturbing  the  time- 
honored  image  of  the  blind  as  helpless 
and  the  woman  inferior.  All  of  this  was 
to  play  a  part  in  later  events. 

In  mid  19  83  Ugaki  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Commission  board.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Com- 
mission now  had  two  sighted  board  mem- 
bers—Ugaki  and  Larry  Barnes,  the  Boise 
car  dealer.  To  comprehend  the  full  pic- 
ture one  must  understand  that  Barnes 
(well  past  65  and  quite  successful  in 
business)  is  not  simply  a  disinterested, 
objective  member  of  the  public.  He  has 
(and  has  had  for  most  of  his  life)  a 
blind  sister.  It  is  only  in  recent  times 
that  training  and  the  climate  of  public 
opinion  have  made  it  possible  for  blind 
persons  (even  those  with  talent)  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  and  achieve  success 
and   recognition.  How  Barnes   feels  about 


his     sister    (whether    guilt;     regret;     re- 
sentment    that,    despite    his    money     and 
business  success  she  has  not  had  greater 
opportunity  or  achievement;  shame;   love; 
or    a   mixture    of    all    of    these)    who    can 
tell— but   it  must  have  had   an   impact   as 
he    worked    with   Mrs.   Walhof:    a    totally 
blind,     competent,     successful,     and     at- 
tractive woman— one  who  was   doing   the 
things     and     achieving     the     recognition 
that  the  blind  woman  of  another  genera- 
tion  would   have    found   difficult    if    not 
impossible.    It   is   a   long   established  and 
well   recognized  phenomenon  that  sighted 
persons   who   have  blind    family   members 
are   likely   either   to   come   to  understand 
and    strongly    support   the   aspirations   of 
the  blind   or    to   resent  the  blind  deeply 
and  regard  them  as  unfortunates  and  in- 
feriors.     There      is      rarely      a     middle 
ground.    It   is   part  of   the  nameless,  un- 
reasoning  fear  of  the  dark  which  consti- 
tutes    the    heritage    of    us    all— the    un- 
spoken   dread    possessed    by    each    indi- 
vidual that  he  or  she  may  someday  become 
blind.   Mrs.   Walhof   was    a    living,    ines- 
capable  reminder.  To    add    insult   to   in- 
jury    she    said    and    lived    and    believed 
that  it  is  respectable  to  be  blind. 

In  July  of  19  83  Dr.  Norman  Gardner 
(the  senior  member  of  the  Commission 
board)  was  elected  its  chairman.  As  the 
year  drew  to  a  close,  the  prestige  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  was 
reaching  new  heights.  The  morale  of  the 
Commission  staff  was  good  and  becoming 
better.  There  was  a  spirit  of  excitement 
and  hope  for  the  future.  The  blind  of 
the  state  were  feeling  increasing  confi- 
dence and  the  promise  of  opportunity. 

At  his  first  Commission  meeting  in  mid 
19  83  Ugaki  set  the  tone  for  his  future 
behavior.  Instead  of  talking  of  im- 
proving    services     for    the    blind    of    the 
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state,   he    said    that  he  wanted    to    thank 
his  supporters.  At  the  time  of  the  Octo- 
ber meeting  he  went  secretly  to  the  Com- 
mission's   accountant   and   asked   for  data 
about    certain    aspects    of    the    Commis- 
sion's present  and  past  operations.  When 
the  accountant  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention     of     the    Director     (something 
which  Ugaki  had   obviously  hoped  would 
not  happen),    the   data  was   readily   sup- 
plied, but  it  was  not  a  good  omen.  There 
was    increasing    evidence    that  Ugaki  was 
working  behind  the  scenes  and  attempting 
to  undermine.  He   said   that  he  wanted   a 
Commission  meeting    held   on    January    6, 
19  84;    but  when  the  day   came,  he  called 
and    said    that    the   Boise   airport  was    so 
fogged   in  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
fly  on  to  Spokane  and  that  he  would  not 
be  able   to  come.  The  meeting  was   slated 
for    early    afternoon.    It    later   developed 
that  Ugaki  had  called  Larry  Barnes   early 
that  morning  and  had  extracted  from  him 
a  promise   that   the  meeting  would  not  be 
held   without   his    presence.    Late    in    the 
afternoon,  while  Mrs.  Walhof  was  working 
in  her    office,   word  was    brought    to  her 
that  Mr.  Ugaki  was   standing    in  front  of 
the  Commission  building  talking  with  two 
disgruntled     Commission     staff    members. 
Mrs.   Walhof  went   outside   and    asked  Mr. 
Ugaki    if    she   might    talk    with   him.  Mr. 
Ugaki    said    that   he   had    to    go    to    the 
bathroom    and    left.    The    nature    of   Mr. 
Ugaki's  maneuverings   and  credibility   can 
be  judged  by   the  fact  that  it  later  came 
to    light    that   he  had   been    in  Boise   all 
along.   He    arrived    on    a   noon    flight,    in 
plenty  of  time  to  have  attended  the  Com- 
mission      meeting       at       the       regularly 
scheduled   hour.    It   need    only    be   added 
that  Commission  funds  were  used  to  pur- 
chase his   ticket  and   that  he  declined   to 
meet     later      in     the     day     or     the     next 


morning,  saying  that  he  had  to  visit 
relatives  and  take  care  of  personal 
business. 

January  10,  19  84,  may  well  have  been 
the  time  of  the  tipping  of  the  balances. 
The  Commission  and  the  blind  of  the 
state  held  a  dinner  for  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  The  Governor  had  recom- 
mended that  the  Commission  be  reor- 
ganized out  of  existence  and  absorbed 
into  another  department.  He  was  also 
shaky  on  the  Commission's  budget.  Mrs. 
Walhof's  presentation  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, compelling  and  irresistible.  She 
was  given  a  prolonged  ovation  and  legis- 
lator after  legislator  came  forward  to 
pledge  support.  By  the  time  the  evening 
was  over  there  was  no  question  as  to 
what  would  happen.  Apparently  the  Gover- 
nor knew  it,  too.  Responding  to  what  had 
occurred  at  the  dinner,  as  well  as  to  a 
prior  flood  of  letters  and  telephone 
calls,  he  publicly  stated  that  he  was 
withdrawing  his  recommendation  that  the 
Commission  be  transferred  or  reor- 
ganized. It  must  have  been  from  about 
this  time  that  the  secret  meetings  and 
the  conspiracy  leading  to  the  events  of 
February  3  began  to  take  final  form.  In 
addition  to  everything  else  the  Governor 
had  been  publicly  licked— and  not  by 
just  anybody  but  by  a  woman,  and  not  by 
just  any  woman,  but  by  a  blind  woman. 

Idaho  has  an  open  meetings  law.  It  is 
illegal  for  two  members  of  a  board  such 
as  that  of  the  Commission  to  get  to- 
gether in  secret  and  without  public 
notice  to  discuss  matters  of  substance 
concerning  the  agency.  Yet,  when  the 
Commission  board  met  on  February  3,  it 
was  immediately  apparent  that  prior  se- 
cret meetings  had  been  held— and  without 
the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Gardner,  the  Com- 
mission    chairman.    Moreover,     the     ille- 
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gality  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
the  executive  session  was  interrupted 
for  yet  another  secret  and  illegal 
meeting.  Ugaki  and  Barnes  told  Dr. 
Gardner  and  Mrs.  Walhof  that  they  wished 
a  room  where  they  could  meet  for  a  few 
minutes  in  private  before  resuming  the 
deliberations  of  the  executive  session. 
The  room  was  provided,  and  they  did  meet 
in  violation  of  the  law.  Perhaps  not 
realizing  that  it  would  come  back  to 
haunt  them,  Barnes  and  Ugaki  admitted 
that  they  had  met  and  talked  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Governor's  staff,  Barnes 
saying  that  at  least  two  staff  members 
had  come  to  his  office  to  discuss  what 
should  be  done  by  the  Commission  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Walhof.  It  is  not  reasona- 
ble to  assume  that  this  activity  by  the 
Governor's  staff  occurred  without  his 
knowledge  and  direction.  In  other  words 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  (as 
blind  picketers  were  later  to  say)  that 
"Watergate  has  come  to  Idaho"— that  the 
two  sighted  Commission  board  members, 
members  of  the  Commission  staff,  and 
possibly  the  Governor  himself  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  law. 

In  the  closed  meeting  of  February  3 
Mrs.  Walhof  was  told  that  she  would  be 
filed.  As  the  Commission  moved  into  open 
session,  word  of  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen spread  rapidly.  Blind  persons  filled 
the  room  and  protested,  only  to  have 
their  views  ignored.  Dr.  Gardner,  Com- 
mission Chairman  and  the  only  blind  mem- 
ber of  the  board  said  that  a  step  of 
such  magnitude  should  not  be  taken 
without  some  opportunity  for  investiga- 
tion and  public  comment.  Leading  legis- 
lators sent  word  that  the  impending  ac- 
tion would  be  a  mistake  and  should  not 
be  taken.  But  apparently  the  Governor's 
two   sighted    appointees   had    their   orders 


and  the  decision  made  at  the  illegal 
secret  meetings  was  to  be  carried  out 
immediately  and  without  regard  to  the 
consequences. 

Just  by  chance,  Howard  Barton  (who  had 
not  attended  a  Commission  meeting  in 
more  than  a  year)  was  present.  He  ad- 
dressed the  group  and  said  that  he  would 
try  to  do  a  good  job  as  acting  interim 
director  until  a  nationwide  search  could 
be  made  to  find  a  successor.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  been 
given  the  job— at  least,  not  at  any 
meeting  of  which  the  Commission  chairman 
was  aware.  Moreover,  locksmiths  were  on 
hand  to  change  the  office  locks.  If 
there  was  no  prior  secret  meeting,  how 
did  they  know  to  be  there  with  tools  at 
the  ready?  Before  the  open  session  of 
the  Commission  got  underway,  a  press 
release  was  circulating  from  the  group 
dominated  by  Barton  and  the  former  Com- 
mission staff  members.  It  told  of  Mrs. 
Walhof's  firing.  Where  did  the  informa- 
tion come  from? 

The  temper  of  the  leaders  of  the  leg- 
islature and  their  attitude  toward  the 
illegal  meeting  and  the  Governor's  part 
in  it  can  best  be  gauged  by  a  comment 
made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Idaho  House 
of     Representatives     as     quoted     in     the 

Idaho  Statesman  of  February  1 1 : 

"Speaker  of  the  House  Tom  Stivers,  R- 
Twin  Falls,  said  Friday  the  commission's 
funding  could  be  jeopardized  by  the  re- 
cent internal  strife. 

"Stivers  said  he  knew  in  advance  about 
the  board  majority's  plan  to  fire  Walhof 
and  pleaded  with  member  Larry  Barnes  not 
to  'upset  the  apple  cart.' 

"Stivers  said  he  would  not  speculate 
on  the  governor's  involvement  in  Wal- 
hof's      firing,      but      said       'It's      inter- 
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csting'  that  it  occurred  after  Walhof 
vehemently  opposed  Evans'  plan  to  merge 
the  commission  into  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare." 

The  motion  to  fire  Mrs.  Walhof  was 
formally  made  and  passed  at  the  February 
3  open  meeting.  A  motion  was  also  passed 
to  hire  Howard  Barton  as  interim  direc- 
tor. The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  and 
the  predictable  chaos  began.  One  of  Bar- 
ton's first  acts  was  to  fire  Deputy  Di- 
rector John  Cheadle.  No  reason  given. 
"Just  clear  the  stuff  out  of  your  office 
immediately  while  my  representative 
watches  you;  surrender  your  keys;  and 
don't  come  back  to  the  building." 

Most  of  the  staff  (a  few  were  dis- 
gruntled and  in  the  conspiracy)  were 
stunned  and  outraged.  They  saw  the  ef- 
forts and  hard  work  of  over  a  year  being 
destroyed  because  of  jealousy  and  poli- 
tics. The  students  were  equally  in- 
censed. Most  of  them  indicated  that  they 
intended  to  picket  the  Governor.  Some 
talked  of  striking,  and  some  simply  left 
the  center  and  went  home  in  disgust  and 
despair.  Plans  for  the  low  vision  cen- 
ter, for  which  much  of  the  equipment  had 
already  been  purchased,  were  indefinite- 
ly shelved. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  4, 
Chairman  Gardner  called  Barton  and  told 
him  to  meet  him  at  the  Commission 
offices.  He  told  Barton  (who,  after  all, 
was  his  employee)  that  he  wanted  the 
keys  so  that  he  could  look  at  the  files, 
make  copies  of  key  documents,  and  sec 
that  a  repetition  of  the  former  missing 
item  did  not  occur.  Barton  opened  the 
doors,  left  the  office,  and  presumably 
conferred  with  somebody  he  thought  had 
authority  and  muscle.  He  soon  returned, 
literally      snatched     papers     out     of    Dr. 


Gardner's  hands,  and  said  that  if  Dr. 
Gardner  did  not  leave  immediately  he 
would  call  the  police.  To  avoid  physical 
violence  Dr.  Gardner  left  the  office. 

On  Sunday,  February  5,  attorneys  and 
national  officers  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  arrived  in  Boise  to 
help  defend  the  civil  rights  of  the 
blind  persons  involved,  try  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  save  Idaho's  programs 
for  the  blind,  and  investigate  the 
charges  of  illegality  and  conspiracy.  On 
Monday,  February  6  the  blind  turned  out 
in  force  to  picket  at  the  Statchouse  to 
show  they  disapproved  of  what  had  been 
done.  The  state  Senate  voted  to  confirm 
Ugaki  as  a  Commission  board  member,  but 
there  was  strong  opposition  including 
the  majority  leader,  who  took  the  floor 
to  speak  against  the  confirmation.  As 
time  went  by  it  was  clear  that  the  Ugaki 
appointment  would  probably  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate  if  it  had  been 
delayed  even  by  a  day. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  is  a 
serious  and  extreme  remedy.  Courts  will 
customarily  not  grant  it  except  in  cases 
of  flagrant  abuse.  Yet,  late  on  Monday 
afternoon,  February  6,  Judge  Robert  New- 
house  issued  the  following  order: 


Case  No.  84250 

TEMPORARY  RESTRAINING  ORDER 

AND 

ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE 

Ralph  J.  Gines 
Attorney  At  Law 
220  West  State  Street 
P.O.  Box  2080 
Boise,  Idaho  83701 
Telephone:  (208)  384-0003 
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Marc  Maurcr 

Attorney  At  Law 

Suite  100  Court  Square  Building 

2  00  East  Lexington  Street 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21202 

Telephone:  (301)  539-2411 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
in  and  for  the  County  of  Ada 

NORMAN  GARDNER,  Chairman  of  the  Idaho 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  both  indi- 
vidually and  in  his  official  capacity 
representing  himself  and  representing 
the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
whose  home  address  is  8265  Valley  \^ew 
Drive,  Boise,  Idaho,  83704,  IDAHO 
OOMMISSIC»^  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
341  W.  Washington,  Boise,  Idaho,  83702; 
RAMCWAWALHCt?,  individually  and  in  her 
capacity  as  Director  of  the  Idaho  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  341  W.  Wash- 
ington, Boise,  83702;  JOHN  A. 
CHEADLE,  individually  and  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Idaho 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  6  018  Bay, 
Boise,  Idaho,  83704,  PLAINTIFFS, 


LAWRENCE  B.BARNES,  individually  and 
in  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
5120  Sorrento  Drive,  Boise,  Idaho, 
83704;  JACK  UGAKI,  individually  and  in 
his  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind,  265 
Cascade,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  83401;  and 
HOWARD  H.  BARTON,  Jr.,  individually, 
2605  Utter,  Boise,  Idaho,  83706,  DE- 
FENDANTS. 


TEMPORARY  RESTRAINING  ORDER 

Upon  reading  the  Complaint,  Motion, 
and  Affidavits  filed  herein,  and  good 
cause  appearing  therefore,  the  Court  now 
makes  its  Order  as  follows: 

rr  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED  AND 
THIS  DOES  ORDER  that  theDefendants,  and 
each  of  them,  are  hereby  restrained 
from: 

1.  Installing  HOWARD  BARTON  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Idaho  Commission  for  the 
Blind; 

2.  Enforcing  any  action  resulting  from 
the  purported  meeting  of  the  Idaho  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  that  took  place  on 
February  3,  19  84; 

3.  Dismissing  RAMONA  WALHC*^  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Idaho  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  dismissing  JOHN  CHEADLE  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Idaho  Commission 
for  the  Blind; 

4.  Holding  any  meetings  and  making  any 
decisions  regarding  the  Idaho  Commission 
for  the  Blind  except  in  compliance  with 
the  Open  Meetings  law; 

5.  Taking  any  action  to  dismiss  RAMONA 
WALHC*^  or  JOHN  CHEADLE  until  this  Court 
has  had  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
regarding  the  validity  of  their  pur- 
ported dismissal. 

This  Order  is  to  expire  within  four- 
teen (14)  days  after  the  entry  thereof, 
unless  within  such  time,  for  good  cause 
shown,  is  extended  for  a  like  period  or 
unless  the  Defendants  consent  that  it 
may  be  extended  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

I>\TED  This  6th  day  of  February,  19  84. 


Robert    G.    Newhouse 
District      Judge 
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ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE 

IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED  AND 
THIS  DOES  ORD  E  R  That  theDef  endants ,  and 
each  of  them,  appear  before  this  Court 
on  the  21st  day  of  February,  19  84,  at 
1:30  pjn.  to  show  cause,  if  they  have 
any,  why  the  term  of  the  Temporary  Re- 
straining Order  issued  above  should  not 
remain  in  force  as  a  preliminary  in- 
junction during  the  pendency  of  this 
action. 
DATED  This  6th  day  of  February,  19  84. 

Robert    G.    Newhouse 
District      Judge 

Issued:  February   6,   19  84,  at  4:07  pjn. 
No  security  is  required  by  the  Court. 


Marc  Maurer  went  to  the  Commission 
offices  at  about  4:3  0  Monday  afternoon 
and  served  the  judge's  order  on  Howard 
Barton,  who  said  that  he  refused  to  obey 
it.  Barton  obviously  felt  that  he  had  a 
powerful  protector  in  high  places.  The 
events  that  followed  border  on  the  unbe- 
lievable. 

Mrs.  Walhof,  backed  by  the  court  or- 
der, said  that  she  regarded  herself  as 
Commission  director  and  intended  to  oc- 
cupy her  office  and  take  up  her  duties. 

In  defiance  of  the  judge's  order  the 
Governor's  office  (or  the  Governor)  sent 
state  police.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Walhof, 
national  officers  of  the  Federation, 
Commission  staff  members,  local  blind 
persons,  members  of  the  press,  and 
others  were  present— all  in  the  small 
office  area.  Marc  Maurer  sat  in  the  Di- 
rector's chair  and  said  that  he  had  a 
court    order   which   he    expected    to   have 


obeyed.  The  police  told  him  that  they 
intended  to  remove  him,  which  he  invited 
them  to  do  and  which  they  didn't. 

It  developed  into  an  all  night 
standoff  with  Mrs.  Walhof  and  her  repre- 
sentatives on  the  one  hand  and  the  po- 
lice and  the  Governor's  representatives 
on  the  other  occupying  the  office.  The 
police  said  they  were  there  to  protect 
state  property.  In  that  capacity  they 
refused  to  let  Mrs.  Walhof  or  her  repre- 
sentatives touch  or  dial  the  telephones. 
The  phones  could  be  used,  but  the  police 
(strictly  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
state  property)  had  to  do  the  dialing. 
As  the  night  wore  on,  the  police  were 
obviously  uncomfortable  and  embarrassed. 
They  said  they  did  not  like  what  they 
were  doing  but  that  they  were  simply 
following  orders.  They  declined  to  say 
whose.  But  Glenn  Nichols,  the  Governor's 
Director  of  Administration,  was  early  on 
the  scene  trying  to  take  charge.  He  soon 
went  home.  So  did  Barton,  and  the  all 
night  vigil  continued.  Before  the  night 
was  over,  the  police  frankly  admitted 
that  they  were  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  Governor. 

On  Tuesday,  February  7,  papers  were 
served  on  the  police  who  had  stood  vigil 
in  the  Commission's  building,  on  Howard 
Barton,  and  on  the  Governor  requiring 
them  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
be  held  in  contempt  for  violating  the 
Court's  order.  On  Wednesday,  February  8, 
the  Court  decided  that  it  would  hold  a 
hearing  on  February  27  to  resolve  the 
contempt  issue  and  to  determine  the  le- 
gal status  of  the  various  actions  taken 
by  the  Commission  board.  Also,  Mrs.  Wal- 
hof has  fUed  a  ^5  00,0  00  lawsuit  for 
damages  against  Barton  and  the  two 
sighted  board  members.  This,  too,  must 
be  settled  by  the  Court. 
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The  Court  further  decided  on  February 
8  that  until  February  11  neither  Mrs. 
Walhof  nor  Howard  Barton  would  serve  as 
Director  but  that  the  Governor  should 
appoint  (with  the  approval  of  the  Court) 
someone  else  to  act  in  the  interim.  The 
Governor  appointed  and  the  Court 
approved  Larry  Selland,  the  State's  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Education. 

Members  of  the  blind  community,  along 
with  staff  and  students  from  the  Commis- 
sion picketed  the  office  of  board  member 
Larry  Barnes  on  Monday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  and  Wednesday,  February  15. 
Picketing  also  occurred  at  both  the  of- 
fice and  the  home  of  Mr.  Barnes  on  Sat- 
urday, February  18.  Mr.  Barnes  was 
called  on  to  resign,  and  the  public  was 
again  reminded  that  "Watergate  has  come 
to  Idaho." 

In  fact,  as  developments  unfold,  this 
is  likely  to  be  a  theme  that  will  re- 
ceive growing  stress. 

Even  though  intimidation  is  doubtless 
being  used  (and  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
creasingly applied)  to  silence  Walhof 
supporters  on  the  Commission  staff,  some 
have  spoken  out.  The  Idaho  Statesman  for 
February  5  says: 

"Frank  Smith,  chief  of  field  opera- 
tions at  the  commission,  said  Saturday 
that  he  could  not  gain  access  to  his 
office  because  the  locks  had  been 
chang  ed . 

"'It's  a  hard  thing  to  see  these  type 
of  Gestapo  tactics  in  an  agency  designed 
to  help  people,'  Smith  said. 

"Ray  Martin,  orientation  chief  of  the 
commission,  said  Saturday,  'Most  of  us 
have  a  flicker  of  hope  that  maybe  the 
governor's  office  will  come  to  their 
senses.  .  .'" 


V^th  a  few  exceptions  the  media  have 
been  more  supportive  than  negative  in 
their  reporting  of  the  situation.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Governor's  office  by  at- 
tempting to  paint  the  whole  thing  as 
simply  a  confused  squabble  between  rival 
blind  groups  has  tried  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  political  blunder  the 
Governor  and  his  advisors  made,  and  the 
American  CouncU  of  the  Blind,  along 
with  the  former  staff  members  and  the 
few  blind  people  they  control,  have 
clamored  for  attention  and  tried  to  help 
in  the  Governor's  effort;  but  mostly  the 
public  isn't  buying  it. 

It  is  true  that  an  editorial  in  the 
Idaho  Statesman  for  Saturday,  February 
11,  says: 

"Our  bottom-line  reason  for  saying 
Mrs.  Walhof  has  not  won  the  day  is  that 
a  significant  number  of  her  critics  are 
blind.  Maintaining  a  sufficient  degree 
of  harmony  among  the  blind  to  allow  the 
commission's  training  programs  to  con- 
tinue is  a  duty  that  an  effective  direc- 
tor must  fulfill." 


However,  this  type  of  comment  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  re- 
flects the  outdated  notion  that  the 
blind  are  the  wards  of  the  state  and 
that  the  Director  of  the  state  agency 
has  responsibility  for  their  conduct  and 
for  keeping  them  in  line— quiet,  har- 
monious and  out  of  everybody's  way.  That 
was  another  time  and  another  day,  and 
the  blind  aren't  like  that  anymore— if, 
indeed,  they  ever  were.  Much  more  typi- 
cal of  the  media  and  the  public  reaction 
is  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  same 
edition  of  the  Statesman; 
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Outrageous  dismissal 
of  Mrs.  Walhof 


Editor,  The  Statesman: 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  for  the  past 
year  to  have  been  a  volunteer  reader  at 
the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
During  that  time,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  competent  administration  at  the 
commission.  However,  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  not  to  defend  or  even  evaluate 
the  administrative  capabilities  of  the 
director,  Mrs.  Ramona  Walhof,  but  rather 
to  protest  the  cruel,  unethical  and  un- 
conscionable manner  in  which  she  was 
dismissed. 

Mrs.  Walhof  attended  what  she  believed 
was  a  routine  meeting  of  the  commission 
board.  In  reality,  known  to  two  of  the 
board  members,  the  meeting  was  an  or- 
chestrated exercise  to  hand  her  her  head 
on  a  tray;  an  apparent  temper -tantrum 
response  to  Mrs.  Walhof's  successful 
opposition  to  the  transfer  of  the  com- 
mission from  the  governor's  office  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  a 
move  which,  Mrs.  Walhof  feared,  would 
bury  the  commission  in  a  bureaucratic 
wilderness  and  reduce  its  effectiveness. 


In  quick  order  Mrs.  Walhof  was  fired 
as  the  director  of  the  agency,  given 
notice  of  eviction  from  the  apartment 
where  she  and  her  two  young  children 
live,  locked  out  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  building,  and  a  new  director  ap- 
pointed. We  are  talking  fast  footwork 
here! 

In  addition  to  the  outrageous  manner 
in  which  Mrs.  Walhof  was  dismissed,  an 
issue  that  also  begs  attention  is  would 
they  have  even  considered  such  an  im- 
perious course  of  action  had  she  not 
been  a  woman— and  blind?  — Gennie  Ison, 
Boise. 


This  report  is  being  written  February 
19,  19  84,  and  Marc  Maurer  is  back  in 
Idaho  taking  depositions  and  preparing 
for  the  February  11  Court  hearing.  Re- 
gardless of  what  happens,  Mrs.  Walhof 
plans  to  stay  in  Idaho  and  continue  to 
work  to  see  that  the  blind  have  improved 
opportunities  and  first-class  citizen- 
ship. She  says  that  everywhere  she  goes 
people  come  up  to  her  on  the  street  to 
take  her  hand  or  press  her  arm  and  say, 
"We  admire  what  you  are  doing.  We're 
with  you." 


PAN  AMERICAN  AIRLINES  TRIES  TO  MUZZLE  THE  GUIDE  DOGS 
AND  AMERICAN  KEEPS  PACE 


Although  we  have  made  progress  in 
getting  the  airlines  to  accept  the  blind 
as  first-class  citizens  and  treat  them 
accordingly,  we   still  have  a  long  way   to 


go.  American,  for  instance,  recently 
required  a  group  of  our  members  from 
Minnesota  to  change  seats,  stating  that 
they    now   have  a  policy    that  blind   per- 
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sons  may  not  sit  in  the  exit  row  or  in 
the  row  immediately  behind  or  in  front 
of  the  exit  row.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  this 
particular  piece  of  madness  has  sur- 
faced. However,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that 
it  will  be  contagious,  like  smallpox  or 
rabies. 

In  the  incident  with  the  Minnesotans 
American  added  insult  to  injury  by  ask- 
ing two  sighted  passengers  if  they  would 
give  up  their  seats  for  the  blind  who 
were  being  ordered  to  move.  These 
sighted  passengers  were  then  told  that 
(because  of  the  inconvenience  they  had 
suffered)  they  would  be  moved  to  the 
first-class  section.  Of  course,  the 
blind  (the  ones  who  had  really  been 
caused  the  inconvenience,  not  to  mention 
humiliation)  were  not  offered  the  first- 
class  seats. 

In  another  recent  instance  involving 
American,  Karen  Arellano  (one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Federation  from  New  Mex- 
ico) was  flying  to  our  March  on  Washing- 
ton on  January  3  1.  In  Dallas  she  was 
ordered  by  American  Airlines  personnel 
to  surrender  her  cane.  When  she  re- 
fused, she  was  ordered  off  the  plane. 
Rather  than  endure  further  humiliation 
and  browbeating,  she  complied,  but  the 
tension  from  these  instances  is  building 
to  an  explosion. 

In  fact,  insanity  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican personnel  seems  to  be  cyclical- 
running  (or  perhaps  one  should  say 
flying)  in  a  wave-like  motion.  First 
they  have  it;  then  they  don't.  A  few  of 
the  airlines  (Delta  and  Frontier,  for 
instancae)  appear  to  have  moved  into  the 
present  century  and  to  have  accepted 
blind  people  as  human  beings.  As 
Monitor  readers  know,  it  has  not  always 
been  that  way. 


Then,  there  is  the  latest  bizarre 
behavior  by  Pan  American.  Under  date  of 
January  25,  1984,  Emily  Biegel  (who  is 
Director  of  Administrative  Affairs  at 
the  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  of  Smithtown,  New  York)  sent  the 
following  letter  to  C.  Edward  Acker, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pan  American 
Airlines: 


Dear  Mr.  Acker: 

We  have  recently  had  a  most  disturbing 
experience  with  Pan  Am,  and  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  concern.  One  of  our  blind 
graduates  had  purchased  a  round-trip  Pan 
Am  ticket  from  New  York  to  Florida;  he 
planned  to  travel  with  his  guide  dog. 
The  ticket  agent  informed  him  that  he 
would  be  required  to  have  his  dog  muz- 
zled at  all  times. 

Since  we  know  of  no.  other  airline 
which  requires  the  unusual  procedure,  we 
called  your  public  relations  department 
to  clarify  the  situation.  We  were  in- 
formed by  Ms.  Cooper  that  no  muzzle 
would  be  required.  The  following  day 
she  called  back  to  rescind  her  previous 
advice,  explaining  that  the  CAB  required 
the  dog  to  be  muzzled. 

When  I  called  the  CAB,  Mr.  Weller  of 
that  agency  explained  that  the  CAB  does 
not  require  the  use  of  muzzles. 

Next,  I  called  Pan  Am  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port where  I  was  again  informed  that  the 
dog  must  be  muzzled.  At  no  time  was  I 
apprised  of  the  rationale;  I  was  merely 
told  "that's  the  way  it  is." 

Our  graduate,  at  this  point,  made 
arrangements  to  fly  Delta  instead.  He 
and  his  guide  dog  were  treated  courte- 
ously and  respectfully;  no  muzzle  was 
required! 
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Each  year,  many  of  our  graduates  leave 
the  Training  Center  by  air  with  their 
guide  dogs.  They  fly  every  airline  from 
small  regional  lines  to  major  domestic 
and  overseas  lines.  We  hve  never  en- 
countered this  attitude  before!  Our 
experience  with  airlines  has  always  been 
extremely  positive. 

You  may  not  be  concerned  over  losing 
one  passenger,  but  the  blind  community 
in  general  is  highly  mobile,  and  this 
policy  can  only  be  detrimental  to  Pan 
Am's  best  interests. 

The  New  York  State  Civil  Rights  Law, 
Section  4  78,  guarantees  that  blind  per- 
sons accompanied  by  guide  dogs  have 
access  to  all  places  to  which  the  public 
has  access.  The  only  requirement  is 
that  the  dog  be  properly  harnessed; 
there  is  no  mention  of  muzzles  in  the 
law.  The  law  further  states  that  any 
law,  rule,  regulation  conflicting  with 
any  provision  of  the  article  is,  to  the 
extent  of  said  conflict  only,  deemed  to 
be  superseded  by  the  provisions  of  the 
article. 

We  hope  that  you  will  exercise  the 
power  of  your  office  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

Sincerely, 


Emily  Biegel 


Excessive  patience  is  not  a  virtue. 
Despite  the  fact  that  our  opponents  have 
sometimes  intimated  that  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  is  almost  mili- 
tant, we  have  been  long  suffering  and 
have  suffered  long  in  dealing  with  the 
nation's  airlines.  It  would  seem  that 
the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  our  dis- 
content must  take  a  more  tangible  form 
than  in  the  past.  In  other  words  we 
have  had  about  enough.  If  we  cannot  get 
the  airlines  to  see  reason  by  gentleness 
and  persuasion,  we  will  try  other  meth- 
ods. It  would  not  be  too  difficult  to 
place  demonstrators  in  such  numbers  and 
such  positions  as  to  close  an  airline 
for  a  day  or  two— and  in  the  process 
provide  them  with  more  publicity  than 
they  probably  ever  wanted  to  have. 

We  are  simply  not  going  indefinitely 
to  tolerate  intimidation,  abuse,  and 
humiliation  by  airline  personnel.  If  we 
do,  we  will  deserve  the  second-class 
treatment  we  will  most  certainly  con- 
tinue to  get.  Let  us  think  on  it,  and 
if  there  is  not  dramatic  and  speedy 
improvement,  let  us  act  on  it. 


A  ROCKY  ROAD  TO  JUSTICE   IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

by  Rami  Rabby 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
has  always  criticized  the  tendency  among 
many  campus  coordinators  of  disabled 
student    services    to    offer   disabled    stu- 


dents too  many  specialized  services,  to 
make  available  to  them  often  unnecessary 
assistance,  and  to  lull  them  into  a 
seemingly    blissful   sense  of    security   and 
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comfortable  inactivity.  As  a  result, 
many  blind  students  often  graduate  to- 
tally unprepared  to  negotiate  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  world  outside  their 
college  cocoon— a  world  where  special 
allowances  are  not  made;  where  "support 
systems"  have  not  been  erected;  where 
the  strict  time  limits  on  tests  and 
examinations  ate  not  relaxed;  and  where 
readers  must  be  diligently  sought, 
found,  trained,  and  cultivated  rather 
than  presented  gift-wrapped  on  a  silver 
platter  by  some  angel  coordinator  of 
services.  But  that  is  not  the  end  of 
it. 

The  most  unfortunate  consequence  of 
this  conception  of  the  disabled  student 
coordinator  as  "nurse"  is  that  it  inevi- 
tably tends  to  perpetuate  the  stereo- 
typed notion  that  "blind"  necessarily 
means  "dependent"  and  "helpless,"  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  how  can  one  realistic- 
ally expect  blind  people  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  others  and  to  exercise 
authority  over  them? 

Dennis  Polselli,  a  member  of  the  Fall 
River  Oiaptcr  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Massachusetts,  has  tried 
hard  to  counteract  these  negative  atti- 
tudes. In  this  quest  he  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  and  vindicated  by  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Although  his  story  is  not 
yet  over,  it  is  instructive  to  all  of 
us.  It  teaches  us  much  about  resistant 
attitudes;  it  teaches  us  much  about 
institutional  treachery ;  but,  most  of 
all,  it  is  a  story  of  personal  courage 
and  undaunted  determination,  the  courage 
and  determination  of  Dennis  Polselli. 

Dennis  Polselli  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  Stonehill  College, 
Massachusetts,   in  May,    19  77.     During  his 


stay  there  he  was  heavily  involved  in 
student  government  activities:  He  wrote 
articles  for  the  campus  newspaper  and 
hosted  talk  shows  for  the  college  radio 
station.  In     his     junior     and     senior 

years,  he  served  as  \ice  President  of 
the  student  body  and,  among  other  pro- 
jects, had  the  student  handbook  tran- 
scribed into  Braille  and  the  classroom 
doors  labeled  in  Braille. 

Upon    graduation   he  was    accepted   by 
Syracuse  University,  New  York,  where  he 
enrolled    in  a  Master's  degree  program  in 
post-secondary   education   administration. 
At  the  same  time  he  applied  for  and  was 
appointed     to     a    position     as     Graduate 
Residence    Hall    Advisor.       He    was     the 
first    blind    Residence    Hall    Advisor     in 
the    history    of    Syracuse   University    and 
held    that  position   for   two  years.     Dur- 
ing   the    first   year    he    and    another    ad- 
visor   shared    the    responsibility     for    an 
entire    floor,    comprising    sixty-five   male 
and    female    students;    during    the   second 
year    he    personally     assumed     total     re- 
sponsibility     for      a      floor      comprising 
forty-five  male  students  only. 

After  receiving  his  Master's  degree 
from  Syracuse  University  in  May,  19  79, 
Dennis  Polselli  decided  to  study  for  the 
priesthood  in  a  Catholic  order  known  as 
The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He 
undertook  the  required  program  of  study 
for  this  purpose  but  when  (in  September 
of  19  80)  he  was  faced  with  the  addi- 
tional requirement  of  a  full  year  spent 
as  a  novice,  he  decided  to  abandon  this 
career  plan  and  instead  embarked  on  what 
turned  out  to  be  an  eleven-month  search 
for  a  position  as  a  college  Residence 
Hall  Director. 

Dennis  Polselli  quickly  discovered  not 
only  that  the  competition  for  such  ad- 
ministrative   positions     is    extremely     in- 
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tense,  but  also  that  college  and  uni- 
versity authorities  simply  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  blind  person  could,  or 
should,  serve  in  a  position  of  such 
administrative  responsibility  and 

authority.  Over  and  over  again,  during 
interviews  at  numerous  academic  institu- 
tions, he  was  confronted  with  such  ques- 
tions as:  "How  would  you  run  up  and 
down  the  stairs?"  and  "In  an  emergency, 
would  you  be  able  to  dial  the  telephone 
quickly  enough?"  Of  course,  at  Syracuse 
University  he  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  Residence  Hall  Advisor;  at 
Syracuse  University  he  had  successfully 
handled  a  wide  variety  of  emergency 
situations;  yet,  the  constant  theme 
throughout  his  job  search  campaign  was 
disbelief,  and  the  recurring  result  was 
rejection. 

In  May,  19  81,  Dennis  Polselli  read  an 
announcement  which  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle  of  hEgher  Education,  a  unit  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  University  sys- 
tem. As  he  had  done  so  often  before,  he 
received  no  response  whatsoever.  Al- 
though frustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
North  Adams  State  College  had  not  even 
bothered  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  his 
resume,  Dennis  Polselli  did  not  walk 
away  from  this  silent  rejection.  On  the 
contrary,  he  persisted. 

He  telephoned  the  college's  Affirma- 
tive Action  officer  in  an  effort  to  move 
the  selection  process  forward;  and  as  a 
result,  he  was,  in  fact,  contacted  on 
August  8,  19  81,  by  one  of  the  college's 
Residence  Directors,  who  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  withdraw  his  appli- 
cation for  the  position  of  Director  and 
apply  instead  for  one  of  the  Assistant 
Director  positions.  He  was,  she  said, 
adequately  qualified  for  the  position  of 
Director;     although    he    could    do   with    a 


litde  more  administrative  experience. 
Tired  of  the  interminable  job  hunt, 
encouraged  by  a  possible  light  at  the 
end  of  the  job  search  tunnel,  and  hope- 
ful that  an  Assistant  Director  position 
might  eventually  lead  to  the  position  of 
Director,  Dennis  Polselli  agreed  to 
withdraw  his  original  application  and 
applied  instead  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Residence  Director. 

From  that  point  on,  events  moved 
quickly.  On  August  21  Dennis  Polselli 
was  interviewed  and  appointed,  and  on 
August  28  he  reported  for  work  as  an 
Assistant  Residence  Director,  just  two 
days  before  the  Residence  Advisors  were 
scheduled  to  arrive  for  their  orienta- 
tion sessions  and  only  one  week  after 
his  own  boss  (the  Residence  Director) 
was  herself  hired. 

One  may  well  imagine  the  potential  for 
chaos  under  such  circumstances:  a  green 
Residence  Director,  a  new  Assistant 
Residence  Director,  and  a  Residence  Hall 
with  320  students— most  of  them  male  and 
most  of  them  freshmen!  In  fact,  these 
circumstances  led  to  some  considerable 
resentment  on  the  part  of  Dennis  Pol- 
selli's  newly  hired  boss,  who  (in  a 
moment  of  extreme  frustration)  blurted 
out  in  his  presence:  "I  don't  believe 
they  put  me  in  with  a  brand  new  blind 
Assistant  Director!" 

However,  official  unease  and  discom- 
fort with  Dennis  Polselli's  appointment 
was  not  limited  to  his  immediate  super- 
visor. As  he  was  to  learn  later,  even 
the  college  President  had  expressed 
serious  reservations  about  his  appoint- 
ment, in  general,  and  about  his  assuming 
responsibility  for  "campus  duty,"  in 
particular.  Apparently  some  two  years 
earlier  during  a  residence  hall  brawl,  a 
student  was  knocked  down  and   lost  con- 
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sciousness.  The  student's  parents  had 
sued  the  college,  and  the  college  Presi- 
dent feared  that,  because  of  his  blind- 
ness, Dennis  Polselli  would  not  be  able 
to  handle  similar  situations.  Moreover, 
at  informal  social  gatherings  on  campus, 
Dennis  Polselli  was  subjected  to  addi- 
tional insults  by  the  college  President, 
who  always  viewed  him  as  something  of  an 
oddity  and  never  publicly  acknowledged 
him  as  a  full  member  of  the  college's 
administrative  staff. 

When  Dennis  Polselli  presented  his 
plan  for  handling  "campus  duty,"  it  had 
to  be  approved  by  no  less  than  four 
layers     of     college     management:  the 

Director  of  the  Housing  Office,  the  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs,  the  Chief 
of  Campus  Police,  and  the  College  Presi- 
dent himself.  Nevertheless,  after  two 
months  of  meetings  and  feverish  debates 
over  his  competency  to  carry  out  "campus 
duty,"  Dennis  Polselli  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Little  did  he  know 
that  his  troubles  were  only  just  begin- 
ning. 

Throughout    the    month    of   November, 
19  81,     the    Residence    Director     took     a 
number   of  weekends   off,    leaving  Dennis 
Polselli    in   sole   charge  of   the   residence 
hall.      On    all    such   occasions    the    resi- 
dence   hall    guards    would    station    them- 
selves     inside    the     residence     hall     for 
surveillance     purposes,      something     they 
never  did    at    any   other   residence  hall  or 
when    any    other    residence    staff  member 
was    officially     in    charge.       As    Thanks- 
giving   time    approached,    Dennis    Polselli 
noticed     that    one    of     these    guards    was 
suffering      increasingly      from     a     serious 
drinking  problem.    He  would  come  to  work 
late,  would  leave  work   early  under   false 
pretexts,    only     to     stop     off    at    nearby 
watering    holes,     and    would    misrepresent 


incident  reports. 

After   issuing   a  number  of  warnings  to 
the  guard,  Dennis  Polselli  was  obliged  to 
discipline    him    by    restricting    his   move- 
ments   and    prohibiting    him    from    exiting 
the  building  while   on   duty.     The   guard 
retaliated,    enlisting    the    aid    of    one    of 
the    campus    police    officers    who    was    a 
personal    friend    of   his.      Together,   they 
falsified       records      of      parties       taking 
place    in   the   building    in   an   attempt   to 
demonstrate   that  Dennis  was   unaware   of 
parties   which  were    in  progress  while  he 
was    officially    in    charge.       In    addition, 
the  guard  deliberately   attempted  a  num- 
ber   of    times    to    provoke    fights    among 
students,   which  would   reflect  poorly   on 
Denis      Polselli's      performance      as      the 
residence  hall  staff  member  on  duty. 

Dennis  Polselli   and  his   staff  of  Resi- 
dence Advisors  were  able  to  document  the 
misrepresentations       of       incidents,       the 
falsification   of    records,   and    the  provo- 
cation   of    fights.       In    a    report    to    the 
\4ce      President      for      Student      Affairs, 
Dennis    recommended    that    the    guard    in 
question    be   offered    alcoholism    counsel- 
ing  and    that  he  be   reassigned   to  a  less 
strenuous   job.     In  addition,  he  appealed 
to    the    \4ce    President    for    Student    Af- 
fairs   to  mediate    a  meeting  between  him 
and    the    campus    police    in   an   effort   to 
estabUsh    a    more    cooperative    relation- 
ship.      The    guard    was,    in    fact,    fired, 
and  Dennis'  appeal   for  a  mediation  meet- 
ing   with     the     campus    police    went    un- 
heeded. 

As  if  the  preceding  problems  were  not 
enough,  the  authorities  at  North  Adams 
State  College  adamantly  refused  to  rec- 
ognize and  acknowledge  Dennis'  need  for 
reader  assistance,  if  he  was  to  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  effectively. 
As    Assistant   Residence   Director,    one   of 
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his  duties  was  to  supervise  the  Hall's 
reception  desk  and  staff  it  with  work 
study  students  whose  responsibilities 
included,  among  others,  operating  the 
Hall's  switchboard,  refunding  money  from 
the  vending  machines,  sorting  and  de- 
livery of  mail,  and  reporting  breakages. 

Since  no  policy  manual  existed  govern- 
ing the  duties  and  tasks  of  the  recep- 
tion desk  staff,  the  Director  of  Housing 
asked  Dennis  to  prepare  such  a  manual 
and  offered  his  own  secretary's  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose.  However,  when 
the  time  came  for  Dennis  to  use  the 
secretary's  help,  she  was  otherwise 
occupied      and      unavailable.  Instead, 

Dennis  was  obliged  to  call  upon  his  work 
study  students  at  the  reception  desk  to 
assist  him  in  his  reading  and  research, 
something  they  were  not  supposed  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  the  policy  manual  was 
completed,  and  by  the  end  of  his  first 
semester  on  the  job  (with  precious  lit- 
tle help  and  encouragement  from  his  own 
supervisor),  Dennis  had  clearly  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  semblance  of  order 
out  of  unmitigated  chaos. 

In  February,  19  82,  the  Residence  Di- 
rector (Dennis  Polselli's  immediate 
supervisor)  told  him  of  her  intention 
not  to  return  to  her  position  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Since  he  had  assumed  addi- 
tional responsibilities  during  the  first 
semester,  such  as  running  the  Residence 
Hall  on  weekends  and  handling  elevator 
breakdowns,  Dennis  was  encouraged  by  the 
Director  of  Housing  to  apply  for  the 
position  of  Residence  Director.  How- 
ever, Roger  Sommers,  the  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs,  was  cool  to  the 
idea.  He  told  Dennis  not  to  expect  any 
recommendation  from  him  and  warned  him 
that  his  blindness  would  be  the  princi- 
pal   issue   in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 


the  Search  Committee.  Clearly,  it  was 
Roger  Sommers'  intention  to  make  an 
issue. 

Nevertheless,  Dennis  applied  for  the 
Residence  Director's  position.  In  April 
his  immediate  supervisor  formally  evalu- 
ated his  performance.  She  complimented 
him  for  having  overcome  a  host  of  diffi- 
cult problems  on  the  job,  many  of  which 
were  a  direct  result  of  both  his  and  her 
newness  on  campus.  However,  she  told 
him  that  the  college  President  wanted 
him  not  only  to  withdraw  his  application 
for  the  Residence  Director's  position, 
but  to  refrain  from  re-applying  for  the 
Assistant  Director's  position.  The  rea- 
son, she  said,  was  his  apparent  slowness 
in  processing  the  application  forms  of 
candidates  for  Residence  Advisor  posi- 
tions. Having  been  deprived  by  the 
college  of  reader  assistance  for  this 
purpose  Dennis  Polselli  had  been  obliged 
to  have  the  application  forms  recorded 
on  tape,  and  as  a  result  candidates  for 
the  Residence  Advisor  slots  were  kept 
waiting  a  little  longer  than  usual. 

Although  deeply  disappointed,  Dennis 
withdrew  his  application  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Residence  Director  but  re- 
applied for  the  Assistant  Directorship. 
On  June  10,  19  82,  he  was  officially 
interviewed  by  the  Search  Committee. 
This  was  the  strangest  selection  inter- 
view of  Dennis'  career.  The  session 
with  the  Search  Committee  quickly  de- 
generated into  a  sophomoric  drinking 
bout  during  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  informed  Dennis  that  he  was 
clearly  the  best  candidate  for  the 
Assistant  Director's  position,  and  that 
the  Committee  invited  him  to  appear 
before  it  only  "for  the  record,"  in 
order  to  protect  itself  against  poten- 
tial     charges      of      discrimination      from 
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unsuccessful        candidates.  Imagine 

Dennis'  amazement  when  on  June  23  he  was 
contacted  by  phone  only  to  be  told  that 
he  was  not  being  recommended  to  the 
college  President  for  appointment  be- 
cause he  did  not  "fit  the  program." 
Outraged,  Dennis  immediately  filed  a 
formal  complaint  of  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  blindness  against  North  Adams 
State  College  under  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  19  73,  as  amended. 
At  the  same  time,  he  re-submitted  his 
application  for  the  Residence  Director's 
position,  which  had  still  not  been 
filled  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficiently 
qualified  candidates. 

When  investigating  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination under  Section  5  04,  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  procedures  call 
for  the  OCR  investigator  to  convene  an 
Early  Complaint  Resolution  Conference 
between  the  parties  involved  in  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  issues  at  hand  in  a 
non- adversarial  atmosphere.  According- 
ly, on  the  morning  of  July  17,  1982, 
Dennis  Polselli  (representing  himself) 
and  Roger  Sommers,  \^ce  President  for 
Student  Affairs  (representing  North 
Adams  State  College),  met  with  the  OCR 
investigator  assigned  to  the  case. 

Dennis  began  the  discussion  by  de- 
scribing the  near  impossible  working 
conditions  in  which  he  had  been  expected 
to  perform,  including  the  frequent  ab- 
sences of  his  immediate  supervisor  and 
the  lack  of  reader  assistance  and  other 
accommodations  which,  under  the  regula- 
tions of  Section  504  of  the  19  73  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  might  well  be  termed 
"reasonable."  In  response  Roger  Sommers 
agreed  that  the  general  situation  in  his 
department  throughout  the  preceding  year 
had  been  somewhat  chaotic  and  disorgan- 
ized.     He   himself   had    arrived    fresh   on 


campus  just  two  weeks  prior  to  Dennis 
Polselli's  and  his  supervisor's  appoint- 
ment, which  added  to  the  obstacles  con- 
fronting the  department  as  a  whole  and 
which  contributed  to  the  general  state 
of  confusion  in  which  Dennis  was  forced 
to  operate. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  in- 
vestigator, Dennis  stated  that,  from  his 
point  of  view,  the  case  would  be  satis- 
factorily resolved  if  he  were  re- 
appointed to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Residence  Director  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  afforded  whatever  lim- 
ited though  necessary  reader  assistance 
would  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  effectively.  In  addi- 
tion, he  would  want  to  be  guaranteed  an 
open  channel  of  communication  with  the 
\^ce  President  for  Student  Affairs  so 
that  potential  difficulties  could  be 
readily  resolved. 

At  this  point  Roger  Sommers  claimed 
that  Dennis  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Search  Committee  because  the  three  can- 
didates who  were  shortlisted  by  the 
Committee  were  more  highly  qualified 
than  he  in  terms  of  both  academic  back- 
ground and  work  experience.  In  any 
case,  he  said,  the  Search  Committee's 
decision  could  not  be  reversed  since  the 
successful  candidates  had  already  been 
notified  of  the  Committee's  decision. 
Dennis  Polselli  knew  that  neither  of 
Roger  Sommers'  contentions  was  true: 
First,  while  he  himself  had  a  Master's 
degree,  one  of  the  candidates  short- 
listed by  the  Search  Committee  had  a 
Bachelor's  degree  only;  and  second,  the 
Affirmative  Action  Officer  for  North 
Adams  State  College  had  told  him  cate- 
gorically that  the  three  candidates 
recommended  by  the  Search  Committee  had 
not  yet   been  notified  of   the  Committee's 
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decision. 

Finally,  Sommers  charged  that  Dennis 
Polselli  had  not  performed  effectively 
on  the  job  and  illustrated  this  allega- 
tion by  claiming  that  Dennis  had  walked 
away  from  his  problem  with  the  alcoholic 
residence  hall  guard  and  had  thrown  it 
into  his  (Sommers')  lap.  Dennis  repudi- 
ated this  charge,  reminding  Sommers  that 
he  had  written  a  full  report  to  him, 
complete  with  specific  recommendations 
and  requested  a  mediation  meeting  with 
the  campus  police.  When  pressed,  Roger 
Sommers'  only  response  was  that  he  could 
not  recall  receiving  Dennis  Polselli's 
report,  that  he  was  a  busy  man  and  that 
he  simply  did  not  have  time  to  read  all 
the  material  that  came  across  his  desk. 

Having  failed  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
of  the  minds,  the  OCR  investigator 
brought  this  Early  Complaint  Resolution 
Conference  to  a  close,  leaving  the  way 
clear  for  a  full  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  Dennis  Polselli's  complaint. 
Almost  immediately  following  the  con- 
ference, Dennis  was  interviewed  by  Roger 
Sommers  and  the  Search  Committee  for  the 
position  of  Residence  Director.  Al- 
though the  Committee  had  one  full  week 
to  reach  its  decision,  he  was  notified 
the  following  day  that,  as  one  might 
expect,  he  had  been  rejected. 

On  August  12  Dennis  explored  one  more 
possible  avenue  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  his  case,  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  avoid  the  more  adversarial,  legally- 
oriented  process  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  He  petitioned  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Regents,  but  its  Affirma- 
tive Action  Officer  refused  to  review 
the  case,  claiming  that  the  Board  was 
always  reluctant  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  its  constituent 
colleges  and  universities. 


In  addition,  Dennis  Polselli  attempted 
to  pursue  the  internal  grievance  pro- 
cedure available  to  him  at  North  Adams 
State  College  itself.  The  college's 
Affirmative  Action  Officer  conducted  her 
own  investigation  of  the  case,  but  her 
report  which,  not  surprisingly,  found 
the  college  innocent,  was  issued  too 
late  for  Dennis  to  avail  himself  of  the 
appeals  mechanism  which  is  provided  for 
in  the  procedure.  Encouraged  by  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Dennis  filed  on 
September  1  a  second  charge  against 
North  Adams  State  College,  this  time  for 
intimidation.  This  time,  however,  the 
college  conceded  that  it  had  denied  him 
free  access  to  its  own  internal  griev- 
ance procedure. 

Meanwhile  OCR  was  proceeding  with  its 
investigation  of  Dennis  Polselli's  com- 
plaint of  discrimination.  In  February, 
19  83,  it  issued  its  Preliminary  Letter 
of  Finding.  In  it  OCR  concluded:  1 ) 
that  Dennis  Polselli  had,  indeed,  been 
discriminated  against  on  grounds  of 
blindness  by  being  rejected  as  Assistant 
Residence  Director  since  his  academic 
and  experience  credentials  were  superior 
to  those  of  the  other  candidates;  2) 
that  North  Adams  State  College  had 
failed  to  comply  with  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  in  December,  1981,  according 
to  which  it  would  conduct  a  complete 
self-evaluation  and  develop  policies  and 
procedures  for  implementing  the  regula- 
tions of  Section  5  04  of  the  19  73  Reha- 
bilitation Act;  3)  that  the  college  had 
failed  to  provide  its  administrative 
staff  with  a  written  policy  regarding 
its  handicapped  employees;  and  4)  that 
the  college  consistendy  failed  to  noti- 
fy potential  handicapped  candidates  of 
upcoming  job  vacancies. 

The     Preliminary     Letter     of    Finding 
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called  for  the  following  corrective 
steps:  1 )  that  Dennis  Polselli  be  rein- 
stated as  soon  as  a  position  became 
available  and  that  he  be  awarded  back 
pay;  2)  that  North  Adams  State  College 
provide  him  with  adequate  reader  assist- 
ance; 3)  that  the  college  provide  OCR 
with  a  written  statement  of  policy  re- 
garding the  provision  of  reasonable 
accommodations  to  the  disabilities  of 
its  handicapped  employees;  and  4)  that 
the  college  complete  its  self-evaluation 
by  June  3  0,  19  83,  and  implement  any 
policies  and  procedures  resulting  from 
such  evaluation. 

North  Adams  State  College  acquiesced 
in  the  last  three  of  the  corrective 
steps  called  for  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  In  addition,  it  was  willing  to 
give  Dennis  Polselli  back  pay  but  re- 
fused to  reinstate  him.  For  his  part, 
Dennis  Polselli' s  principal  desire  was 
for  a  paying  job,  and  so  he  rejectd  the 
college's  offer.  Faced  with  the  possi- 
bility that  North  Adams  State  College 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  would  respond 
with  an  appeal,  Dennis  Polselli  enlisted 
the  aid  of  his  own  State  Senator,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Education  Adviser  to 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis.  Together  they 
interceded  with  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
asked  them  not  to  appeal  the  case. 

In  a  March  1,  19  83,  meeting  the  Board 
of  Regents'  attorneys  attempted  to  in- 
timidate Dennis  Polselli  into  accepting 
one  month's  employment  on  a  state  cam- 
pus, as  well  as  back  pay,  with  no  men- 
tion of  any  accommodation  whatsoever. 
Dennis  Polselli  made  a  counter-offer, 
dropping  all  rights  to  back  pay,  but 
insisting  on  a  full-time  position  from 
July  1,  1983,  through  June  30,  1984.  It 
was    this   counter-offer  which  served   as 


the  basis  for  the  eventual  settlement, 
and  on  May  6,  1983,  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  issued  its  Final  Letter  of  Find- 
ing. This  final  order  kept  intact  all 
the  corrective  steps  originally  speci- 
fied by  OCR  except  corrective  step  #1, 
which  now  read  as  follows:  "The  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Regents  has  agreed  to 
employ  Dennis  Polselli  in  a  position  in 
student  housing,  on  a  state  campus,  with 
equal  pay  and  benefits  to  comparable 
positions  at  North  Adams  State  College, 
and  to  be  employed  in  that  position  from 
August  15,  1983,  through  June  30,  1984." 

After  again  being  rejected  by  some  six 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  system,  Dennis  Polselli 
was  finally  hired  by  Framingham  State 
College  as  a  staff  assistant  in  the 
Office  of  Residence  Life— a  specially 
created  position,  the  pay  and  benefits 
of  which  were  comparable  to  his  position 
at  North  Adams  State  College,  but  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  which 
were  not. 

As  was  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this 
account,  Dennis  Polselli's  story  is  one 
of  outstanding  personal  courage  and 
undaunted  determination.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  his  story  points  in  crys- 
tal clear  fashion  to  the  unquestioned 
need  for  concerted  action  and  collective 
self-expression  on  the  part  of  the  or- 
ganized blind  movement,  if  we  are  ever 
to  break  down,  once  and  for  all,  those 
profoundly  entrenched  misconceptions  of 
blindness  and  the  blind,  and  those  ster- 
eotyped public  attitudes  which  stUl 
view  us  as  custodialized  rather  than 
responsible,  as  followers  rather  than 
leaders,  as  ministered  to  rather  than 
administering. 
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ELECTRONIC  CANES  BRING  PROTEST  FROM  THE  BLIND 


(Note:  This  article  is  taken  from  the 
December,  19  83,  issue  of  Que  Pasa^  the 
newsletter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  New  Mexico.) 

For  the  past  two  years,  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Preiser  from  the  University  of  New  Mexi- 
co has  been  working  on  the  development 
of  an  electronic  guidance  system  for  the 
blind.  A  prototype  of  Dr.  Preiser's 
guidance  system  has  been  installed  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Student  Union 
Building,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
device  will  eventually  be  installed 
throughout  the  University  campus. 

On  the  surface,  the  device  seems  harm- 
less enough.  Wires  are  run  under  the 
floor  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  a 
signal  to  an  electronic  cane.  The  cane 
acts  as  a  receiver,  beeping  as  long  as 
it  stays  close  over  the  wire. 

When  the  device  was  originally  field 
tested,  the  blind  spoke  out  against  it 
from  both  a  philosophical  and  practical 
perspective.  First,  the  device  assumes 
that  conventional  mobility  techniques  do 
not  allow  the  blind  to  travel  with  true 
independence.  The  premise  on  which  the 
device  is  based  is  false  as  demonstrated 
by  the  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women 
who  travel  independently  each  day.  The 
device  seeks  to  solve  a  problem  which 
the  blind  do  not  have.  Given  proper 
training,  a  blind  person  can  travel  with 
confidence  wherever  he  or  she  cares  to 
go. 

Second,  the  device  seems  impractical 
at  best.  Its  only  conceivable  merit  is 
for  a  blind  person  who  only   has   need  of 


traveling  from  one  given  point  to  an- 
other without  variation.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  blind  person  wishes  only  to 
travel  from  the  door  of  the  Student 
Union  Building  to  the  lunch  counter  and 
back,  then  the  device  might  work.  How- 
ever, we  know  of  no  bUnd  person  whose 
travel  is  that  predictable  and  routin- 
ized.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  the 
device  is  limiting  to  the  travel  of  the 
blind. 

At  one  point  there  was  talk  of  making 
the  device  more  versatile  by  means  of 
running  several  wires  each  transmitting 
a  different  tone.  One  tone  would  take 
you  to  the  snack  bar,  another  to  an 
administrative  office,  another  to  the 
elevator,  and  so  on.  It  is  hard  to  take 
seriously  this  proposal  as  an  innova- 
tion. Rather  than  making  the  device 
more  versatile,  the  developer  would  make 
it  necessary  for  a  lengthy  training 
process  to  accompany  use  of  the  device, 
not  to  mention  the  inherent  problem  for 
those  of  us  who  cannot  easily  distin- 
guish a  particular  tone  or  pitch. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Preiser  persists  in 
promoting  his  device  as  a  breakthrough 
for  the  blind.  When  faced  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  bUnd,  Dr.  Preiser  assumed 
a  curious  point  of  view.  Recently  Dr. 
Preiser  was  presented  with  a  copy  of 
Federation  Resolution  83-03,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  our  state  conven- 
tion last  april.  The  resolution  expres- 
ses the  opposition  of  the  blind  to  the 
electronic  guidance  system  project. 
During  an  interview  on  KUNM  Radio,  which 
was     broadcast    December     9,     19  83,    Dr. 
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Preiser  defended  his  project  by  saying 
that  the  guidance  system  may  eventually 
be  used  by  the  public  at  large  and  only 
secondarily  by  the  blind.  He  suggests 
that  the  guidance  system  may  be  helpful 
to  a  sighted  person  as  he  or  she  hurries 
down  a  smoke  filled  corridor  in  a  hotel 
fire.  Surely  Dr.  Preiser  cannot  seri- 
ously believe  that  in  just  a  few  years 
guests  checking  into  a  Hilton  Hotel  will 
be  issued,  in  addition  to  a  key,  an 
electronic  cane  for  use  in  case  of  a 
fire.  Perhaps  each  guest  will  have  a 
bellman  who  will  provide  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  cane.  Far-fetched?  We 
believe  so. 

Of  greater  concern  than  the  impracti- 
cality  of  the  guidance  system  is  the 
effect  it  has  on  public  attitudes  toward 
the  blind.  On  Friday,  November  18, 
19  83,  Dave  Nordstrand  wrote  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune  praising  the  electronic  guidance 
system  as  a  breakthrough  for  the  blind. 
Why  did  Mr.  Nordstrand  praise  the  guid- 
ance system?  The  article  made  clear 
that  Mr.  Nordstrand  holds  as  true  some 
of  the  most  demeaning  stereotypes  about 
blindness  and  therefore  accepts  the 
premise  on  which  the  guidance  system  is 
based.  That  is,  that  the  blind  are 
incapable  of  finding  their  way  independ- 
ently and  therefore  must  be  aided  in 
getting  from  place  to  place. 

Our  state  president,  Fred  Schroeder, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Preiser  to  explain  our 
opposition  to  the  guidance  system  and 
why  we  feel  that  prejudicial  attitudes 
such  as  Mr.  Nordstrand' s  are  only  per- 
petuated by  its  existence.  President 
Schroeder's  letter  is  herewith  reprinted 
in  its  entirety: 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
November  25,  19  83 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Preiser 

Department  of  Architecture  and  Planning 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Dear  Dr.  Preiser: 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  electronic 
guidance  system  which  you  designed  for 
use  by  blind  students  on  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  campus.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  system  has  been  in- 
stalled on  the  second  floor  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Building  and  that  plans  arc 
underway  to  expand  the  system  to  other 
areas  of  the  campus. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  New 
Mexico  is  the  largest  organization  of 
blind  people  in  the  state.  Our  members 
include  the  very  young,  as  well  as  the 
very  old,  those  with  advanced  academic 
qualifications  and  those  with  little 
formal  education,  the  employed  and  the 
unemployed,  the  newly  blinded,  and  those 
who  have  been  blind  since  birth.  In 
short,  we  represent  the  broadest  possi- 
ble cross  section  of  society  and  are 
joined  together  by  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  blindness.  We  have  been 
organized  since  19  56  and  have  been  in- 
strumental in  effecting  social  change  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
blind.  We  are  responsible  for  the  in- 
troduction and  passage  of  the  New  Mexico 
White  Cane  Law,  as  well  as  legislation 
creating  an  orientation  center  in  Alamo- 
gordo,  which  provides  rehabilitation 
training  to  the  blind  of  the  state.  We 
currently  operate  an  aggressive  program 
known  as  Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind 
(JOB),  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
helping  many    blind  New  Mexicans   obtain 
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meaningful  employment.  All  of  our  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  carried  out 
entirely  by  the  volunteer  efforts  of  our 
members.  We  have  no  paid  staff  on 
which  to  rely.  In  concept  and  in  prac- 
tice the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  New  Mexico  is  not  an  organiza- 
tion speaking  for  the  blind— it  is  the 
blind  speaking  for  themselves. 

Fundamental  to  the  progress  which  the 
blind  have  made  is  the  ability  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  world  as  it  is.  Part 
of  this  process  is  acquiring  the  skill 
of  reading  Braille  as  an  alternative  to 
print  and  learning  to  use  a  long  white 
cane  or  dog  guide  as  an  alternative  to 
using  visual  cues  when  traveling.  With 
adequate  training  and  opportunity  we  are 
able  to  compete  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  sighted.  For  this  reason,  we 
arc  firmly  committed  to  insuring  that 
the  blind  have  ready  access  to  good 
rehabilitation  training  and  to  educating 
the  public  as  to  the  abilities  of  the 
blind. 

We  have  found  that  given  proper  travel 
training  a  blind  person  can  travel  eas- 
ily and  confidently  in  both  familiar  and 
unfamiliar        surroundings.  Airports, 

shopping  centers,  and  even  a  university 
setting  pose  no  particular  difficulty 
with  which  the  well-trained  traveler 
cannot  easily  cope.  If  a  blind  person 
is  having  difficulty  in  traveling  around 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  campus, 
then  there  is  clearly  a  need  for  addi- 
tional travel  training,  not  a  special 
electronic  travel  aid. 

The  guidance  system  which  you  have  had 
installed  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Student  Union  Building  poses  a  limita- 
tion to  independent  travel  rather  than 
an  opening  of  new  freedom  of  movement 
for    the   blind.       If   a   blind    person    truly 


needed  the  aid  which  your  electronic 
guidance  system  offers,  then  the  blind 
person  would  be  restricted  to  traveling 
independently  on  one  floor  of  one  build- 
ing on  campus.  Since  the  special  canes 
which  accompany  the  guidance  system  ate 
only  available  through  the  Special 
Services  Office,  the  practicality  of  an 
electronic  guidance  system  must  be  ques- 
tioned. After  all,  if  a  blind  person 
can  get  from  his  or  her  home  to  the 
Special  Services  Office  to  pick  up  the 
special  cane  and  next  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Student  Union  where  the 
guidance  system  is  available,  then  one 
is  prompted  to  question  whether  the 
special  guidance  system  is  truly  neces- 
sary to  the  blind  person's  ability  to 
travel.  You  may  argue  that  the  guidance 
system,  in  its  present  form,  is  only  the 
beginning  and  that  some  day  the  system 
will  be  expanded  throughout  the  campus 
and  perhaps  even  out  into  the  community 
at  large.  Financial  implications  not- 
withstanding, it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  guidance  system  which  will 
give  the  blind  more  freedom  than  is 
already  readily  available. 

Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  problem 
with  an  electronic  guidance  system  is 
the  philosophical  premise  upon  which  it 
is  based.  The  underlying  attitude  be- 
hind its  creation  stems  from  an  image  of 
the  hopeless,  helpless  blind  groping 
their  way  timidly  through  a  world 
fraught  with  danger  and  uncertainty. 
The  electronic  guidance  system  presumes 
that  the  blind  arc  incapable  of  finding 
their  way  and  therefore  must  be  aided  by 
an  elaborate,  electronic  custodian.  In 
an  article  entitled  "Visionary  UNM  Pro- 
ject Eyes  New  Hope  for  the  Blind,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  on 
Friday,   November    18,    19  83,  Dave  Nord- 
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strand  describes  his  experience  while 
wearing  a  blindfold  as  traveling,  "pin- 
ball  fashion,  spinning,  bouncing  off 
walls,  cursing,  losing  my  balance,  and 
all  the  while  fearing  I  was  going  to 
drop  off  the  edge  of  the  universe."  On 
the  basis  of  this  distorted  and  deplor- 
ably demeaning  image  of  blindness,  Mr. 
Nordstrand  applauds  the  electronic  guid- 
ance system  as  a  means  of  sparing  the 
blind  from  the  terror  of  traveling 
through  a  hostile  environment.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has 
devoted  itself  to  improving  the  public 
image  of  blindness  and  to  tearing  down 
the  age-old  attitudes  which  arc  based  on 
a  conception  of  blindness  as  represent- 
ing an  incapacity  to  function  normally 
in  society.  By  installing  an  electronic 
guidance  system  the  public  is  reinforced 
in  its  belief  that  the  blind  are  unable 
to  travel  without  elaborate  accommoda- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  attitude  is  to 
limit  social  and  economic  opportunities 
for  the  blind.  An  employer,  knowing  of 
your  electronic  guidance  system,  would 
most  certainly  be  reticent  to  employ  a 
blind  person  because  it  would  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  place  of  employment  would 
first  require  extensive  and  costly  modi- 
fication, that  is,  the  installation  of  a 
similar  guidance  system  before  a  blind 
person  could  function  on  the  job.  The 
guidance  system  which  you  view  as  an 
enhancement  to  a  blind  person's  ability 
to  travel  translates  into  lost  opportun- 
ities and  social  isolation.  The  blind 
are  not  plagued  with  architectural  bar- 
riers but  rather  attitudinal  barriers. 
Out  success  in  improving  social  and 
economic  conditions  for  the  blind  has 
come  from  our  ability  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  world  rather  than  relying  on  the 
benevolence  of   the  world  to  adapt  to  us. 


This  basic  philosophy  is  reminiscent  of 
the  parable  which  poses  the  question, 
whether  it  is  better  to  give  a  starving 
man  fish  or  to  teach  him  how  to  catch 
fish  for  himself. 

Please  understand  the  depth  of  feeling 
behind  our  position.  As  blind  people  we 
seek  to  live  normal  lives  as  fully  par- 
ticipating, contributing  members  of  so- 
ciety. We  do  not  seek  elaborate  accom- 
modations from  the  public,  but  simply  an 
understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of 
blindness.  We  recognize  that  you  are 
not  responsible  for  the  insulting  conde- 
scension of  Mr.  Nordstrand's  recent 
article  but  simply  urge  you  to  under- 
stand that  your  electronic  guidance 
system  will  inevitably  result  in  the 
reinforcement  and  proliferation  of  atti- 
tudes such  as  the  ones  expressed  by  Mr. 
Nordstrand.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
Resolution  83-03,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  bUnd  of  New 
Mexico. 

If  I  can  provide  additional  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  clarify  our 
position,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me. 

Very   truly  yours, 

Fred  Schroeder,  President 

National   Federation    of    the  Blind 

of  New  Mexico 


As  blind  people  we  have  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  the  public  persists  in 
promoting  projects  for  our  benefit  which 
we  do  not  need  and  do  not  want.  There 
are  many  technological  developments 
which  are  useful  to  the  blind,  such  as 
talking    computers,   compact    tape  record- 
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ers,  and  talking  calculators.  Our  oppo- 
sition is  not  to  technology  but  rather 
to  the  development  of  programs  and  de- 
vices which  are  founded  on  conceptions 
of   blindness  which  draw    their  definition 


from  myth  and  tradition.  Together  wc 
can  plot  a  course  rich  with  the  promise 
of  true  progress  toward  securing  equal- 
ity for  the  blind. 


THE  GEORGE  MCNABB  CASE:    A  COMMENTARY  ON 
LOUIS  RIVES,  NAC,  AND  "QUALITY  SERVICE" 


George  McNabb  is  a  blind  vendor  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Despite  his 
twenty  years  seniority  in  Arkansas' 
vending  facilities  program,  George  had, 
until  recently,  a  dingy  stand  with 
cramped  quarters,  tucked  away  in  one 
corner  of  a  deteriorating  commercial 
office  building.  The  environment  was 
not  one  of  his  making  or  his  choosing. 
His  income  was  below  the  poverty  level 
and  declining.  His  story  is  a  commen- 
tary on  Arkansas'  "quality  services"  or 
lack  thereof.  Remember  that  Louis 
Rives,  the  gone  but  not  forgotten  head 
of  the  Arkansas  agency,  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Accreditation  Coun- 
cil for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  (NAC).  That  says  a 
lot  about  "quality  service." 

NAC  would  tell  us  that  George  McNabb 
is  the  happy  beneficiary  of  quality 
service,  one  of  some  300,000  (or  is  it 
5  00,000)  blind  people  who  allegedly 
receive  quality  service  from  its  system 
of  accredited  agencies.  But  the  statis- 
tics and  the  rhetoric  do  not  tell  the 
real  story.  They  do  not  tell,  for  exam- 
ple, what  life  is  really  like  for  a 
blind  person  who  attempts  to  get  fair 
treatment  from  an  agency  such  as  the  one 


in  Arkansas  well  within  the  mainstream 
of  the  NAC  system.  We  have  said  that 
NAC  harms  blind  people,  that  it  hides 
the  worst  features  of  the  agencies,  and 
that  it  fosters  political  axe-grinding 
to  the  detriment  of  meaningful  help. 
There  is  an  endless  stream  of  examples 
to  prove  what  wc  have  said.  Now  one 
more  joins  the  ranks— George  McNabb.  He 
is  fighting  back  and  he  is  winning. 
Here  are  the  particulars. 

On  December  29,  19  83,  an  arbitration 
panel,  convened  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education  under  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act,  found  that  the  Arkansas  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  had  violated  its 
own  regulations  in  denying  George  McNabb 
a  promotion  to  a  vending  facility  in  the 
fall  of  19  80.  The  decision  to  deny  the 
promotion  was  made  by  Louis  Rives  and 
was  one  of  his  last  official  acts  as 
director  of  the  Arkansas  agency.  The 
arbitration  panel  found  that  Mr.  Rives 
had  involved  himself  in  deliberations  of 
the  State  Committee  of  Blind  Vendors, 
which  was  composed  of  several  individ- 
uals who  wanted  the  promotion  denied  to 
George  McNabb.  The  Committee,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Rives  (in  fact  in  his 
private    office)     arbitrarily     decided    not 
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to  consider  George  McNabb  for  promotion 
to  either  of  two  new  vending  facilities 
then  being  established  at  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  installations  in 
Litde  Rock  and  North  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  Then  Mr.  Rives  wrote  a 
follow-up  memorandum  "for  the  file" 
attempting  to  justify  what  was  done  by 
saying  that  he  (Mr.  Rives)  gave  Mr. 
McNabb  full  consideration  for  both 
vacancies  despite  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations to  the  contrary.  But  the 
arbitration  panel  was  not  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Rives'  "after  the  fact"  memorandum 
and  took  special  note  of  Mr.  Rives' 
questionable  involvement. 

So  the  arbitration  panel  concluded 
that  Mr.  Rives,  the  Committee  of  Blind 
Vendors,  and  the  Arkansas  agency  alto- 
gether acted  unlawfully  in  failing  to 
promote  George  McNabb  to  a  vending  fa- 
cility of  his  choosing.  The  panel  found 
that  Mr.  McNabb  had  seniority  over  other 
contenders  and  that  he  was  qualified  for 
the  promotion,  despite  Mr.  Rives'  unsup- 
ported decision  that  he  was  not.  It  was 
beyond  dispute  that  the  facts  showed 
that  George  McNabb  was  the  victim  of 
unfair,  biased  treatment.  The  arbitra- 
tion panel  in  this  case  as  is  required 
by  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  was  com- 
posed of  three  individuals— one  selected 
by  George  McNabb,  one  selected  by  the 
Arkansas  agency,  and  a  neutral  third 
party  selected  by  the  other  two  members. 
James  Gashel,  Director  of  Governmental 
Affairs  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  served  as  George  McNabb 's 
representative.  It  is  significant  that 
all  three  members  unanimously  reached 
the  same  decision. 

Then,  the  most  difficult  question  of 
all,  what  about  the  remedies?  After 
all,    the  Arkansas    agency   had    long    since 


promoted  two  other  blind  vendors  into 
the  facilities  for  which  Mr.  McNabb  was 
technically  eligible.  Could  they  be 
removed  in  favor  of  Mr.  McNabb?  If  so, 
what  grievances  would  follow?  And  what 
about  back  pay,  attorney's  fees,  other 
costs,  and  so  forth?  These  questions 
have  plagued  arbitration  panels  in  vir- 
tually every  Randolph-Sheppard  case  to 
date.  Some  arbitrators  have  been  more 
successful  than  others  in  resolving 
these  issues.  But,  this  panel  was  cer- 
tainly more  creative  than  most  in  the 
approach  it  took  and  the  further  steps 
which  are  possible.  To  begin  with,  the 
arbitrators  decided  that  they  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  displace  a  vendor. 
So,  the  two  individuals  who  got  the 
assignments  in  place  of  George  McNabb 
would  not  be  removed.  However,  for  the 
future,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  McNabb 
is  entided  to  either  one  of  the  two 
vending  facilities  that  he  should  have 
been  assigned  to,  whenever  the  one  that 
he  wants  becomes  available.  No  one  else 
can  be  assigned  ahead  of  him  no  matter 
when  a  vacancy  occurs. 

But  this  is  only  the  long-range  solu- 
tion. For  the  short  term,  the  arbitra- 
tion panel  also  provided  a  remedy  in 
order  to  help  Mr.  McNabb  obtain  promo- 
tions, even  though  the  vending  facili- 
ties which  he  originally  applied  for  are 
not  yet  available.  Again,  no  vendor 
currentiy  operating  a  facility  in  Arkan- 
sas would  be  displaced.  However,  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  beginning  December 
29,  19  83,  Mr.  McNabb  is  awarded  a  con- 
tinuing right  of  assignment  over  any 
other  vendor  in  the  state  to  any  vacant 
vending  facility  in  Arkansas,  regardless 
of  its  income  potential.  This  means 
that  there  is  no  limit  placed  on  his 
advancement  in  the  program  or  the  number 
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of  times  he  might  obtain  promotions 
within  the  one-year  period.  Early  next 
year,  when  the  one-year  period  has  ex- 
pired, Mr.  McNabb  is  entitled  to  ask  the 
same  arbitration  panel  for  additional 
relief,  either  to  extend  his  continuing 
right  of  assignment  to  promotional 
opportunities  (if  there  is  grounds  for 
doing  so),  or  to  award  him  back  pay  for 
the  income  he  lost  due  to  the  agency's 
19  80  violations.  Yet,  the  question  of 
back  pay  remains  unanswered  in  this 
case,  while  Mr.  McNabb,  by  order  of  the 
arbitration  panel,  has  the  chance  to 
seek  better  employment  opportunities  in 
Arkansas'  vending  facilities  program. 
One  day  he  may  actually  obtain  one  of 
the  two  vending  facilities  he  orginally 
sought,  if  he  wants  it.  Or,  under  the 
short-range  plan  he  may  actually  do 
better.  In  January  of  19  84,  within  the 
first  month  of  the  arbitration  award, 
Mr.  McNabb  secured  a  promotion  to  a 
vending  facility  which  immediately  trip- 
led his  income  with  prospects  of  quad- 
rupling it.  He  is  no  longer  forced  to 
live  in  poverty.  And,  assuming  that 
further  proceedings  occur  before  the 
arbitration  panel  early  next  year,  Mr. 
McNabb  may  also  be  awarded  compensation 
for   his    losses,   dating   back    to   the    fall 


of  1980. 

This  award  shows  the  power  and  value 
of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  getting  at 
the  truth  behind  state  agency  actions 
and  providing  a  fair  remedy  for  the 
victims  of  those  actions.  George  McNabb 
was  treated  in  the  most  shabby  manner 
possible,  and  the  evidence  bears  this 
out.  Yet,  the  legal  impediments  to 
giving  him  the  opportunity  which  was 
rightfully  his  to  begin  with  are  formid- 
able. It  is  almost  like  threading  your 
way  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  to  find 
the  path  of  least  resistance  and  great- 
est benefit.  But  this  arbitration  panel 
has  so  far  succeeded  in  doing  what 
others  have  not— providing  a  meaningful 
remedy,  not  subject  yet  to  legal  chal- 
lenge or  further  appeal.  This  is  qual- 
ity service.  It  is  a  type  of  quality 
that  the  blind  can  truly  understand.  It 
is  not  political  arm  twisting  or  unethi- 
cal backroom  dealing.  It  is  justice, 
conducted  in  the  open,  where  the  blind 
along  with  the  agencies  are  truly  equal. 
That  is  quality  service— not  NAC  style 
"quality"  service,  and  not  mere  rhe- 
toric. It  is  also  the  kind  of  quality 
service  which  answers  once  again  the 
question  of  why  we  have  a  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind. 


FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE  ABOUT  RAILROADS, 
MASS  TRANSIT,  AND  BEEPERS 


In  the  January  issue  of  the  Monitor  we 
carried  an  article  entitled  "Blind  Rail- 
road Passengers  Stand  Their  Ground  and 
Insist    on    Paying    their    Fare."       In    that 


article  we  reproduced  a  letter  from 
Steve  Hastalis,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Federation  in  Illinois,  to  Mr.  Jack 
R.    Anderson,    Manager    of     the    Suburban 
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Service  of  the  Burlington  Northern  Rail- 
road. Steve  was  protesting  the  fact 
that  a  trainman  had  attempted  to  pres- 
sure him  into  riding  for  half  fare  on 
the  theory  that  he  was  "transportation 
handicapped." 

Mr.  Anderson  has  now  answered  Steve's 
letter,  and  his  comments  show  how  much 
progress  we  are  making.  We  herewith 
print  Mr.  Anderson's  letter. 

We  also  print  a  letter  from  Steve  to 
Albert  Engelken,  Editor  and  Chief  of  the 
Passenger  Transport,  the  magazine  of  the 
American  Public  Transit  Association.  It 
deals  with  the  beepers  on  the  new  Balti- 
more subway.  May  Steve  have  as  much 
success  in  this  venture  as  he  did  with 
the  Burlington  Northern: 


Chicago,   Illinois 
November  16,  19  83 

Dear  Steve: 

Many   thanks  for  your  November  3  let- 
ter. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  according  to 
Federal  Regulations  you  are  considered 
"Transportation  Handicapped"  just  be- 
cause of  your  blindness.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  you  are  probably  more 
familiar  and  able  to  use  the  Mass  Tran- 
sit Services  in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
area  better  than  most  of  us  that  have 
our  sight. 

While  I  am  confident  our  trainmen's 
intentions  were  honorable  in  suggesting 
that  you  should  take  advantage  of  the 
regulation  permitting  the  bUnd  to  tra- 
vel at  half  fare,  knowing  you,  I  am  also 
appreciative  that  these  regulations  run 
contrary  to  your  principles. 

I    am    also    appreciative   of   being    able 


to  share  your  letter  along  with  the  10 
Courtesy  Rules  of  Blindness  with  our 
crews.  We  will  all  benefit  as  a  result 
And  have  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  that  not  all  blind  are 
"Transportation  Handicapped." 

Thanks    again,    Steve,    for    taking    the 
time  to  write. 

Very   truly  yours, 

Jack  R.  Anderson 

Manager,  Suburban  Service 


Chicago,   Illinois 
January  20,   19  84 

Dear  Mr.  Engelken: 

This  will  reply  to  the  November  21, 
19  83,  article  about  the  opening  of  the 
Baltimore  subway. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  followed,  with 
anticipation  and  excitement,  the  con- 
struction and  opening  of  new  rail  rapid 
transit  systems,  as  well  as  improvements 
on  older  ones.  As  a  blind  person  and 
transit  professional,  I  must  express 
serious  concern  with  regard  to  a  rela- 
tively minor  system  specification  which 
ironically  has  major  implications  for  a 
particular  segment  of  the  transit  riding 
public— the  bUnd— as  well  as  the  rider- 
ship  in  general.  The  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  of  Maryland  (MTA) 
contends  that  beepers  above  rapid  tran- 
sit car  doors  will  make  the  Baltimore 
system  more  accessible  to  blind  passsen- 
gers.  It  is  significant  that  this  is 
the  only  system  in  the  United  States 
with  beepers  that  sound  as  rapid  transit 
car  doors  open.  No  other  rapid  transit 
cars  now  being  manufactured  or  delivered 
to    U.S.     properties     have     this     feature. 
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Even  Dade  County,  Florida,  which  jointly 
ordered  cars  with  Baltimore,  does  not 
have  beepers  on  its  cars. 

Ironically  the  beepers,  intended  to 
assist  the  blind,  may  in  the  long  run 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Blind  persons 
who  have  not  ridden  rapid  transit  trains 
in  other  cities  may  develop  the  false 
notion  that  their  safety  in  boarding 
subway  trains  in  Baltimore  is  directly 
related  to  the  beepers.  They  may  rely 
on  the  beepers  and  may  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  the  sounds  of  doors  opening  and 
the  footsteps  of  boarding  and  alighting 
passengers.  The  beepers  might  also 
distract  them  from  hearing  these  sounds. 
If  the  train  stops  so  that  the  end  en- 
trance door  is  nearest  the  blind  passen- 
ger, he  or  she  would  have  to  choose 
between  boarding  through  that  door  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  beeper,  or  running  up 
to  half  a  car  length  (about  thirty-five 
feet)  to  a  center  entrance  door  with  a 
beeper.  Those  who  learn  to  rely  on  the 
beepers  may  have  difficulty  in  boarding 
trains  if  beepers  malfunction.  Such 
blind  passengers  would  have  to  board 
trains  without  beepers  in  other  cities, 
such  as  nearby  Washington,  D.C.  or  Phil- 
adelphia. Blind  persons  accustomed  to 
riding  rapid  transit  systems  in  other 
cities  may  find  the  Baltimore  beepers 
distracting  and  annoying.  (That  has 
been  my  reaction  to  audible  traffic 
signals. ) 

More  subtle,  yet  more  serious  is  the 
reaction  of  the  sighted  community  in  the 
context  of  the  misconception  that  public 
places  and  accommodations  need  to  be 
specially  modified  for  the  blind.  Since 
transit  is  most  commonly  used  to  travel 
to  and  from  work,  sighted  riders  may 
well  discover  that  the  beepers  were 
installed    on    the  misguided   premise    that 


blind   passengers   cannot  board    the   train 
witfiout  them. 

Blind  persons  are  often  asked  how  they 
will  get  to  work  or  get  around  at  the 
work  place.  Safety  and  higher  insurance 
rates  are  often  used  as  false  reasons  to 
deny  employment  to  blind  persons.  The 
contention  that  public  transit  needs  to 
be  specially  modified  for  the  blind  (as 
exemplified  by  the  beepers)  may,  there- 
fore, reinforce  commonly  held  false 
notions  which  have  historically  kept  the 
blind  by  and  large  underemployed  or 
unemployed.  I  therefore  feel  strongly 
that  the  beepers  should  be  removed. 

I  have  been  working  for  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  (CTA)  for  over  eight 
and  a  half  years.  I  have  been  blind  all 
my  life  and  have  been  riding  CTA  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  Except  for  the 
Baltimore  system,  which  I  intend  to  ride 
in  early  February,  I  have  ridden  every 
heavy  rail  rapid  transit  system  in  this 
country.  I  have  also  ridden  transit  in 
several  Canadian  and  European  cities, 
most  recently  London  Transport  and  Brit- 
ish Rail.  Frankly,  in  all  my  rapid 
transit  travels,  it  never  crossed  my 
mind  that  beepers  were  necessary  to 
alert  blind  passengers  that  train  doors 
have  opened  and  to  indicate  their  loca- 
tion in  relation  to  where  blind  persons 
are  standing  on  the  platform.  The  door 
mechanism,  whether  air  or  electrically 
operated,  as  well  as  the  footsteps  of 
other  passengers,  provide  adequate  sound 
to  serve  that  purpose  very  well.  If 
these  sounds  are  obscured  by  loud  back- 
ground noise— such  as  expressway  traf- 
fic, construction  equipment,  low-flying 
planes,  or  oncoming  trains— the  blind 
person  can  use  the  cane  to  walk  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform  then  walk  along 
side  the   train  to  the  nearest  open  door. 
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The  cane  also  alerts  the  passenger  as  to 
whether  a  space  is  an  opening  between 
cars  or  a  doorway.  As  such,  the  passen- 
ger can  board  safely,  quickly,  and  effi- 
ciently. Blind  passengers  using  dog 
guides  also  board  trains  safely  and 
quickly. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  organization  of  the  blind, 
with  more  than  5  0,000  members  nation- 
wide. It  has  been  our  experience  that 
blind  people  who  have  developed  self- 
confidence  and  a  positive  attitude  about 
themselves  can  travel  competently  any- 
where   they   wish   on    all  modes   of  public 


transportation.  The  Federation  has, 
therefore,  taken  the  position  that  spe- 
cial modifications  for  the  blind  (such 
as  beepers)  in  public  transportation 
and  accommodations  are  unnecessary  and 
promote  negative  attitudes  toward  blind- 
ness among  the  blind  and  the  sighted. 
The  philosophy  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Bllind  is  that  given  proper 
training  and  opportunity,  blind  persons 
can  lead  active,  normal  lives  and  can 
compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  their 
sighted  neighbors. 

Cordially, 
Steven  Hastalis 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND  OE   SOUTH  CAROLINA 
AND  TEC  REACH  ACCORD 

by  Donald  Capps 


(Note:  NFB  First  \^ce  President  Don 
Capps  recently  sent  this  article,  which 
appears  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Palmetto  Blincj  the  official  publication 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  South  Carolina.  For  several  years 
the  blind  of  South  Carolina  have  been 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  establish  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  operate  food  serv- 
ice facilities  in  the  state's  vocational 
and  technical  colleges.  The  colleges 
have  power  and  prestige,  and  the  battle 
has  been  long  and  difficult;  but  the 
Federation  is  strong  in  South  Carolina, 
and  the  matter  has  now  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

In  the  words  of  First  Vice  President 
Capps:         "When     a     state     affiliate     can 


bring  about  this  kind  of  result,  it 
means  that  the  organized  blind  movement 
is  very  effective."  The  blind  of  South 
Carolina  have  had  a  long  string  of  leg- 
islative and  administrative  victories, 
and  this  is  one  more  to  add  to  the 
list.) 

After  a  decade  of  deteriorating  rela- 
tionships because  of  blind  persons  being 
put  out  of  work  by  the  state's  TEC  sys- 
tem, the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Carolina  and  TEC  have  now 
reached  an  accord.  In  the  19  83  General 
Assembly,  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Carolina  supported  legis- 
lation which  would  mandate  priority  in 
the    operation    of    vending     facilities     in 
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the  TEC  system  by  blind  South  Carolin- 
ians, Understandably,  this  legislation 
was  extremely  controversial  and  received 
widespread  publicity,  especially  follow- 
ing an  April,  19  83,  hearing  by  a  house 
subcommittee.  Following  that  legisla- 
tive hearing,  a  number  of  legislators 
have  worked  with  Federation  officials  to 
reach  an  honorable  compromise  and  solu- 
tion to  a  difficult  situation.  Leading 
the  way  were  Senator  Heyward  McDonald, 
Senator  Hyman  Rubin,  and  Representative 
Joyce  Hearn,  all  of  Richland  County. 
However,  many  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  very  concerned  over  this 
unpleasant  struggle  between  the  blind  of 
the  state  and  a  powerful  state  agency. 
Because  of  credibility,  persistence,  and 
the  tightness  of  the  cause,  and  also 
because  TEC  wanted  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  earliest  possible  conclusion  to 
avoid  further  bad  publicity,  recently  an 
acceptable  compromise  was  agreed  upon  by 
all  parties  when  TEC  agreed  to  put  blind 
people  to  work  rather  than  summarily 
dismissing  them  from  their  former  vend- 
ing facility  employment.  The  following 
letter  was  recently  written  to  Donald 
Capps  by  the  Honorable  Heyward  McDonald, 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Senate  from 
Richland  County: 


Dear  Don: 

I  now  enclose  a  letter  from  Bill  Dud- 
ley which  complies  with  my  request  of 
him  as  a  condition  of  my  dropping  ef- 
forts of  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
last  year  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House. 

Please  note  that  the  contacts  of  the 
Tech  schools  will  be  with  Ms.  Bowles  at 
the  Commission,  and  the  jobs  to  be  furn- 


ished are  not  necessarily  in  the  food 
service  area,  although  they  may  be  jobs 
of  that  type. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  who  are  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership agree  with  this  resolution  of  the 
matter,  and  my  further  hope  is  that  if 
these  work  out  satisfactorily  other  Tech 
schools  who  are  perhaps  nervous  about 
the  whole  matter  will  change  their  minds 
and  we  will  enjoy  even  further  opportun- 
ities for  employment. 

Sincerely, 
Heyward  McDonald 


The  following  letter  was  also  written 
to  the  Honorable  Heyward  McDonald  from 
Mr.  \\^liam  Dudley,  Executive  Director 
of  the  State's  Tech  system: 


Dear  Heyward: 

Thank  you  for  your  empathy,  friend- 
ship, and  integrity  in  helping  us  re- 
solve the  issues  of  providing  employment 
for  visually  impaired  South  Carolinians. 

Listed  below  are  the  areas  discussed 
previously: 

1 )  The  following  colleges  have  agreed 
to  hire  a  visually  impaired  person: 
Beaufort  Technical  College,  Denmark 
Technical  College,  Florence-Darlington 
Technical  College,  Horry- Georgetown 
Technical  College,  Midlands  Technical 
College,  Trident  Technical  College,  and 
York  Technical  College. 

2)  I  am  inquiring  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  JTFA  federal  money  to 
provide  special  training  for  visually 
impaired  people,  statewide. 
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3)  Qualified  applicants  will  be  solic- 
ited through  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Heyward,  we  have  researched  training 
options  for  the  blind  in  other  states 
and  would  like  to  develop  further  oppor- 
tunities for  them  here  in  South  Carol- 
ina. We  will  continue  to  work  with  you 
to  resolve  this  issue. 

I  personally  appreciate  your  time, 
patience,  and  leadership  in  bringing 
this  concern  to  a  reasonable  and  fair 
conclusion. 

Sincerely, 


G.  William  Dudley,    Jr. 

Executive  Director 

State  Board   for  Technical  and 

Comprehensive  Education 


Thus,  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Carolina  has  effectively 
concluded  one  of  the  most  difficult 
issues  confronting  the  organization  dur- 
ing its  entire  existence  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  maimer,  representing  one  of 
the  organization's  greatest  triumphs  for 
South  Carolina's  blind. 


ANOTHER  STEP  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  FREEIX>M 
THIS  TIME  THE  MCEXDNALD  CORPORATION 


Major  changes  in  attitudes  and  culture 
usually  come  through  an  accumulation  of 
localized  occurrences.  Revolutions  do 
not  begin  in  the  streets.  They  start  in 
the  classrooms  and  the  libraries.  Then 
they  spread  to  the  public  at  large. 
When  enough  members  of  the  general  popu- 
lation become  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  change,  that  change  oc- 
curs. It  happens  in  the  daily  routines 
of  ordinary  events.  It  sometimes  begins 
with  the  eating  of  a  hamburger.  When  it 
deals  with  blindness,  it  usually  in- 
volves the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind: 


Freeland,  Michigan 
December  5,  19  83 


Mr.  D.  G.  Carlson 

Peoples  Forum 

Saginaw  (Michigan)  News 


Editor,  News: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  am 
gravely  disturbed  over  an  unfortunate 
incident  that  involved  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, a  dog  guide  user,  and  an  employee 
in  a  fast  food  restaurant  in  downtown 
Saginaw. 

On  Saturday,  November  19,  19  83,  Mr. 
Cannon,  accompanied  by  his  dog  guide, 
entered  the  downtown  restaurant.  He  was 
met  at  the  counter  by  an  employee  who 
immediately  informed  him  that  he  could 
not  bring  his  dog  into  the  restaurant. 
He  referred  to  the  statute  and  assured 
her  that  dog  guides  are  permissible 
under  the  law.     Even  after  informing  her 
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of  750.502c  of  Act  328,  PA.  1931,  as 
added  by  Act  185  P.A.  1953,  she  still 
insisted  that  Mr.  Cannon  remove  his  dog. 
He  refused,  and  he  was  ultimately  served 
by  another  employee. 

This  may  seem  insignificant  to  many, 
believe  me  it  is  not.  All  too  often 
similar  situations  occur  daily  across 
this  country.  Dog  guide  users  have  been 
ushered  out  of  supermarkets,  off  air- 
planes, and  hustled  off  to  empty  out-of- 
the-way  rooms  in  restaurants  to  eat 
their  meals. 

The  harassment  and  ignorance  endured 
by  Mr.  Cannon  was  born  out  of  public 
attitudes  and  misconceptions  about 
blindness  which  go  to  the  very  depth  of 
our  culture  and  permeates  every  aspect 
of  social  behavior  and  thinking.  The 
persistence  in  denying  Mr.  Cannon  his 
right  under  the  law  to  enter  the  res- 
taurant and  enjoy  his  meal  the  same  as 
any  other  citizen  was  not  ignorance  to 
the  law,  he  had  informed  her  of  that, 
but  rather  out  of  a  lifetime  of  atti- 
tudes and  a  lack  of  respect.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  word  "blind"  carries 
with  it  connotations  of  inferiority, 
helplessness,  and  second-class  citizen- 
ship. I  assure  you  we  are  none  of 
those.  V.e  the  blind  are  not  who  you 
think  we  are.  If  we  are  to  become  all 
that  we  can  be,  then  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  educate  the  public,  and  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  listen. 

Beverly  Helmboldt,  President 

Tri- County  Chapter 

National    Federation   of    the  Blind 

of  Michigan 


December  22,   19  83 
Mr.  Charles  Jones 
McDonald's  Corporation 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

On  December  22,  1983,  I  called  your 
office  for  the  address  of  your  national 
headquarters.  While  talking  to  the 
employee  in  your  office,  I  was  asked  to 
send  to  you  the  enclosed  letter.  This 
letter  appeared  in  the  Saginaw  News  on 
December  20,  1983.  As  you  will  note,  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  McDon- 
ald's anywhere  in  this  letter.  My  in- 
tent was  not  to  blacken  the  name  of 
McDonald's  but  to  make  the  public  aware 
that  such  situations  do  and  have  hap- 
pened often.  I  wish  to  ask  your  nation- 
al office  to  send  out  memos  throughout 
their  chain  of  restaurants  to  ask  all 
managers  to  educate  their  staff  members. 
I  understand  that  there  are  a  written 
set  of  rules  given  to  all  personnel 
hired  by  the  company.  This  law  should 
be  added  to  this,  or  a  summary  noted  by 
the  company  that  dog  guides  (in  harness) 
are  permitted. 

If  you  have  further  questions  regard- 
ing this  matter  or  if  you  wish  to  dis- 
cuss it  further,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  2040  North  Graham  Road, 
Freeland,  Michigan  48623  ;  or  phone  (517) 
781-2904. 

Sincerely, 

Beverly  Helmboldt,   President 

Tri- County  Chapter 

National   Federation   of    the  Blind 

of  Michigan 


Freeland,  Michigan 


January   4,   1984 
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TO:  All  Store  Managers  and  Staff 
Floor  Supervisors 
Crew  Members 

FROM:  Nancy  Herrera 

RE:  Laws  pertaining  to  service  of  the 
blind 

Attached  you  will  find  a  letter  from 
Ms.  Beverly  Helmboldt,  President  of  the 
Tri- County  Chapter,  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Michigan,  as  well  as  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Saginaw 
News.  Please  review  these  items  with 
all  store  personnel. 

Please  cover  with  all  employees  the 
fact   that  Leader  Dogs   are  permitted    in 


our  restaurants  according  to  law  and  the 
blind  customers,  who  frequent  our  res- 
taurants, deserve  the  same  courtesy  and 
respect  as  our  sighted  customers. 

We  also  recommend  that  all  stores  have 
on  hand  and  easily  available  to  custom- 
ers the  Braille  menu  provided  by  the 
corporation.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
Braille  menu,  they  can  be  obtained  from: 
Golin/Harris  Communication,  Inc.,  5  00 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60601;  (312)  836-7100.  The  menus  run 
approximately  ^1.25  each. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  would 
like  more  information  concerning  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  please 
give  me  a  call. 


TOM  STEVENS  LEAVES  MISSOURI  BUREAU  FOR  THE  BLIND 

by  Gary  Wunder 


After  four  years  of  service  as  the 
head  of  Missouri's  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Tom  Stevens  is  leaving  the  agency.  He 
will  return  to  the  University  to  pursue 
his  Ph.D.  in  psychological  counseling. 
Stevens  put  aside  his  education  pursuits 
to  take  the  job  as  Director  of  the  agen- 
cy in  19  80  after  Charles  Freeman,  who 
was  then  head  of  the  Bureau,  took  a  job 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Freeman  felt 
frustrated  by  the  climate  of  politics  in 
which  he  had  to  operate  and  that  this 
was  one  of  the  factors  involved  in  his 
leaving.  It  is  also  no  secret  that 
politics     has     been     a     significant     factor 


in  the  hiring  and  tenure  of  top  offi- 
cials in  the  Missouri  department  which 
houses  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  Tom 
Stevens  was  not  immune  from  these  pres- 
sures, and  it  is  a  major  part  in  his 
going.  This  is  so  despite  the  rumors, 
accusations,  and  maneuverings  which  have 
surrounded  his  departure. 

In  his  four  years  tenure  Tom  Stevens 
saw  the  client  load  of  the  Bureau  in- 
crease from  three  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand. Public  relations  was  a  major  goal 
as  evidenced  by  brochures  on  employment, 
education,  and  presentations  available 
from  the  agency.  Two  video  tapes  were 
also     produced,     which     focus     on     blind 
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persons  competing  successfully  in  educa- 
tion and  employment. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  directors  of 
the  agency,  Tom  Stevens  actively  worked 
as  an  advocate  for  blind  Missourians. 
Insurance  discrimination  was  a  major 
issue  this  year,  and  a  good  relationship 
with   the  Missouri  Commissioner  of  Insur- 


ance was  developed. 

While  Tom  has  enjoyed  service  with  the 
state  agency,  he  notes  that  life  as  a 
student  will  give  him  more  time  to  re- 
cruit associates.  We  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  venture,  and  we'll  all  be  watch- 
ing the  contest. 


A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE  ON  HUMAN  SERVICES:  THE  FEDERATION  CHALLENGE 


SEMINAR  ANNOUNCEMENT 


by  Betsy  Zaborowski 
President,  Human  Services  Division 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
will  be  offering  another  dynamic  day 
long  seminar  just  prior  to  the  19  84  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
This  seminar,  entitled  "A  New  Perspec- 
tive on  Human  Services:  the  Federation 
Challenge,"  will  be  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  NFB  Human  Services  Division,  the 
Student  Division,  and  the  Scholarship 
Committee.  The  seminar  (to  be  held  Sun- 
day, July  1,  1984)  will  begin  at  9:00 
a.m.  and  run  until  4:3  0  pjn.,  with  a 
break  for  lunch. 

Although  there  will  be  a  focus  on  hu- 
man service  fields,  the  seminar  is  de- 
signed to  offer  valuable  information  to 
a  broad  range  of  individuals.  Persons 
interested  in  various  aspects  of  human 
services  including  counseling,  teaching, 
psychology,  the  medical  fields,  advocacy 
work,  public  relations,  and  related 
areas  are  encouraged  to  attend,  as  well 
as  those  interested  in  new  career  op- 
tions   and     tips    helpful    for    career    ad- 


vancement. Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  building  in  presentations  which 
are  useful  to  all  students  regardless  of 
their  educational  programs.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  panel  which  will  discuss 
the  philosophy  about  blindness  taught  to 
rehabilitation  workers  and  how  we  blind 
persons  can  deal  with  the  role  this 
orientation  plays  in  the  pursuit  of  edu- 
cational programs  and  professional  ca- 
reers. Thus  it  is  clear  this  seminar  has 
been  designed  to  offer  a  rich  smorgas- 
bord of  information  relevant  to  a  wide 
audience. 

The  seminar  presentations  are  being 
chosen  to  answer  a  number  of  questions, 
such  as:  What  does  the  human  services 
field  have  to  gain  by  the  increased  in- 
fluence of  the  Federation  philosophy? 
What  are  new  career  trends  and  opportu- 
nities in  the  human  services  field?  What 
is  available  in  areas  such  as  civil 
rights  advocacy,  private  and  public  sec- 
tor   consulting,   health    enhancement   pro- 
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grams,  use  of  computers  in  the  coun- 
seling and  medical  fields,  and  of 
course,  new  trends  in  traditional  social 
work,  counseling  and  psychology  fields? 
How  can  designing  and  conducting  re- 
search and  evaluation  which  focuses  on 
social  attitudes  and  institutional  dis- 
crimination aid  a  blind  professional's 
career  development?  What  type  of  writing 
needs  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  mass 
of  stereotyping  literature  the  human 
services  profession  so  often  accepts  as 
fact?  What  is  the  primary  philosophical 
orientation  of  most  university  rehabili- 
tation counselor  training  programs  and 
how  can  we  blind  consumers  protect  our- 
selves against  the  results  of  this  "bad" 
thinking?  How  can  the  Federation  help 
persons  who  experience  discrimination  by 
counselors  who  are  supposed  to  be 
helping? 

The  seminar  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  panels  dealing  with  four  primary 
areas.  These  include:  1.  Career  opportu- 
nities in  the  human  services  field  and 
strategies  useful  for  career  advance- 
ment. 2.  Trends  in  research  past, 
present,  and  future.  3.  Discrimination 
against  blind  human  services  workers  and 
students  by  supervisors,  administrators 
and  teachers  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
discrimination  against  bUnd  persons  by 
human  services  "professionals."  4.  The 
philosophies  toward  blindness  taught  in 
higher  education  programs.  The  following 
is  a  brief  description  of  these  four 
areas. 

1.  Career  opportunities  and  advance- 
ment: Emphasis  here  will  be  on  famil- 
iarizing seminar  participants  with  newly 
emerging  career  opportunities  within  the 
human  service  fields,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation   and    discussion   helpful    for    those 


interested  in  career  advancement.  The 
career  areas  represented  will  be  varied. 
The  following  are  some  samples:  advocacy 
positions,  health  related  fields,  use  of 
computers  for  job  diversification,  per- 
sonnel training  and  consulting  within 
business  and  industry ;  and  other  related 
fields  which  show  evidence  of  continued 
expansion  in  the  future. 

Panel  members  addressing  career  ad- 
vancement issues  will  discuss  strategies 
helpful  in  achieving  career  goals.  Exam- 
ples of  these  include:  How  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor; how  business  and  professional 
organizations  can  be  helpful;  points 
relevant  to  decisions  on  specialization 
vs.  flexibility  in  job  skills;  and  tips 
on  dealing  with  supervisors  as  well  as 
examples  of  personal  success  experi- 
ences. 

2.  Research:  This  panel  will  examine 
past,  present,  and  needed  future  trends 
in  research  and  writing  concerning 
blindness.  The  panel  members  who  have 
all  been  involved  with  writing  in  the 
field  of  blindness  and  are  dedicated  to 
the  integration  of  Federation  philosophy 
into  the  human  services  area  will  brief- 
ly outline  the  past,  present,  and  needed 
future  trends  in  writing  and  research 
dealing  with  blindness.  These  include 
issues  of  social  role,  personality  de- 
velopment, and  general  rehabilitation 
practices. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  pri- 
marily to  review  the  long  history  of 
misinformation,  negative  stereotypes, 
and  destructive  practices  perpetuated  in 
many  of  the  human  service  professions 
toward  the  blind.  But  most  important 
will  be  the  discussion  of  needed  present 
and    future    thrusts    in   the   fields  of  work 
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with  the  blind.  Along  with  this  thorough 
examination  of  the  field,  follow-up 
rr.eetir^s  with  students  and  human 
services  workers  interested  in  specific 
techniques  and  "hows"  of  impacting  the 
field  will  be  arranged. 

3.  Discrimination:  This  area  will  deal 
with  a  number  of  cases  of  discriiriination 
experienced  by  blind  human  services 
workers  and  students  pursuir^  degrees  in 
this  area,  as  well  as  common  forms  of 
discrimination  and  inappropriate  conduct 
of  human  service  workers  toward  their 
blind  clients.  Along  with  this  exposure 
of  injustice,  speakers  familiar  with  the 
role  the  Federation  has  played  in  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  will  be 
included. 

4.  Higher  education  and  the  human 
service  field:  TTiis  discussion  should  be 
of  interest  to  both  persons  involved 
directly  with  the  human  services  field 
as  well  as  other  blind  persons  who  have 
to  deal  with  rehabilitation  counselors 
and  teachers  of  the  bUnd.  Speakers  and 
discussion  will  focus  on  the  nature  of 
training  received  by  "professionals"  who 
work  with  the  blind.  It  is  assumed 
through  a  better  understanding  of  the 
philosophies    of    training    advocated    by 


these  programs,  we  blind  consumers  will 
be  better  prepared  to  challenge  the  sys- 
tems which  so  often  oppress  us. 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  provide  a 
combination  of  concretely  usable  infor- 
mation, thought  provoking  dialogue,  and 
an  opportunity  for  students  and  human 
services  workers  to  share  experiences, 
concerns,  and  aspirations.  But  the  semi- 
nar is  not  only  for  human  services 
workers  and  students  pursuing  this  area. 
Because  all  of  us  have  or  will  have  con- 
tact with  the  human  services  profession 
in  one  form  or  another,  further  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  thinking  within  the 
field  is  essential.  Thus,  all  interested 
persons  are  welcome,  especially  new 
Federationists  and  students  who  have 
applied  for  the  numerous  NFB  scholar- 
ships being  offered  this  year. 

If  you  have  questions  or  comments, 
please  contact  one  of  the  following: 
Betsy  Zaborowski,  President,  Human 
Services  Division,  1936  S.  \\^liams, 
Denver,  CO  80210;  Jim  Mitchell,  Presi- 
dent, Student  Division,  2  752  Middlcton 
Ave.,  Apt.  29H,  Durham,  NC  27705;  Peggy 
Pinder,  Chairperson,  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee, 1005  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  lA 
51105. 


WYOMING  CONVENTION 

by  Deanna  Morss 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  V/yoming  held  a  one  day  convention  on 
January   21,   19  84,  at   the  Ramada  Inn   in 


Casper.  I  believe  that  this  convention 
was  very  special  becausae  it  signified  a 
new    beginning    and    new    hopes    for    the 
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blind   of  Wyoming.     There  was    a   feeling 
of  oneness,  of  energy  and  excitement. 

About  six  weeks  before  the  convention 
the  Casper,  Natrona  County  Chapter  was 
organized,  and  one  week  before  the  con- 
vention the  NFB  of  Cheyenne,  Grand  Daddy 
of  them  All  Chapter  was  formed.  In  the 
Casper  Chapter  the  officers  are:  Mel- 
anie  Rudell,  President;  Deanna  Morss, 
\ice  President;  Karen  Eye,  Seretary; 
Ernest  Hagen,  Treasurer;  and  the  two 
board  members  are:  Jan  Aguilar  and 
Robert  Jackson.  The  officers  of  the 
Cheyenne  Chapter  are:  Frank  Gonzales, 
President;  Russell  Wooten,  \^ce  Presi- 
dent; and  Larry  Biewer,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The  convention  was  very  fast  paced 
since  there  was  a  great  amount  of  mater- 
ial to  cover.  We  had  panels,  individual 
presentations,  and  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. 

Mayor  Joe  Corrigan  welcomed  the  con- 
vention to  Casper.  Later  in  the  mornir^ 
both  Casper  T.V.  stations  KTWO  and  KCWY 
arrived,  and  Diane  McGeorge  left  the 
head  table  to  be  interviewed  while  cam- 
eramen filmed  her  and  the  people  attend- 
ing the  convention.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  press  had  arrived  Brian  Johnson 
asked  people  to  hold  their  questions  on 
his  rehab  discussion  until  later  in  the 
morning  because  Wyoming's  Governor  Ed 
Heschler  was  at  the  head  table.  Gov- 
ernor Heschler  said  that  he  had  not 
heard  from  the  blind  of  Wyoming.  We 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  hearing 
from  us! 

When  the  Governor  left,  we  returned  to 
Brian  Johnson's  discussion  and  what  we 
can  expect  from  rehab.  The  final  pre- 
sentation of  the  morning  was  given  by  a 
local  school  teacher,  Jan  Thomas.  Jan 
has    a  Master's   degree    in  education  with 


an  emphasis  in  teaching  the  visually 
impaired.  We  were  impressed,  because 
she  teaches  the  children  that  it  is  all 
right  to  be  blind!  Jan  encourages  the 
children  to  be  independent  even  if  it 
means  a  few  scrapes  here  and  there, 
because  after  all  most  children  scrape 
their  knees  from  time  to  time.  The 
final  part  of  her  presentation  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  Apple  II  computer 
with  voice  output.  The  computer  is  used 
to  teach  typing,  spelling,  and  other 
subjects. 

Dorothy  Perkins  (a  legislator  from 
Natrona  County)  was  our  guest  at  the 
luncheon.  Diane  McGeorge  was  our  speak- 
er, and  her  presentation  was  entitled: 
"It  is  Respectable  to  the  Blind." 

Don  Hudson,  from  Colorado,  opened  the 
afternoon  session  with  his  presentation 
on  the  Business  Enterprise  Program. 
Sandy  Kelly-Johnson  and  Julie  Lorensen 
talked  about  bUnd  college  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  elections 
were  held.  Those  elected  were:  Deanna 
Morss,  President;  Russell  Wooten,  \^ce 
President;  Jim  Jones,  Secretary;  Melanie 
Rudell,  Treasurer;  and  three  Board  Mem- 
bers: Frank  Gonzales,  Emma  Jean  Elli- 
thorpe,  and  Larry  Julian. 

The  convention  was  closed  with  Claud- 
ette  Ortiz  reading  the  poem  that  she  had 
written  while  at  the  convention.  This 
was  Claudette's  first  exposure  to  the 
NFB,  and  it  had  been  difficult  for  her 
to  make  the  choice  to  come.  At  the 
convention  Claudette  began  to  see  that 
although  she  may  be  losing  her  vision 
she  can  still  be  the  same  person.  Her 
poem  added  the  final  special  touch  to  a 
perfect  day,  a  new  beginning  for  the 
blind  of  Wyoming. 
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IN/SIGHT 

by  Claudette  Ortiz 


I  have  romped  and  played 
In  colors  and  lights 
And  seen  the  wonder  of  size 
In  the  majesty  of  mountains 
And  the  mystery  of  a  tiny  life. 

I  know  what  it  is 
To  see  where  I  am  not, 
To  manipulate  external  objects 
To  my  visual  liking: 
A  loaf  of  bread, 
Someone's  hair, 
The  order  of  a  room 
That  speaks  and  spreads  the  Me. 
I  am,  into  possession. 
Softly  saying,  "Mine!" 
However  fleeting   ... 


And  I  can  see  that  eyes  can  be 
False  security, 
Seeing  down  a  path 
To  claim  it  as  our  own. 

But  I  know  I  would  have  seen  you 
Without  external  visualization. 
Your  presence  resides  in  me 
And  is  truly  mine. 

The  clarity  of  a  sunset 

Shines   in  your  words. 

Dawn  rises  in  your  laugh. 

And  as  I  look  into 

Tomorrow,   I  know 

I  am  not  leaving  you  — 

I  am  not  leaving  me  behind. 


AcecooeooooeoeccosoocosooooooeeeococoeeooosoecAoocrCccccccccoecroooo 


RECIPES 


MONSTER  COOKIES 

hy  Dor  tic  ,\cclv 

(.\()lc:    Dollic    is    one    of  the    mcnihcrs    aiiJ   Icmlcrs    of  flic    Missouri 
affiliate  ) 

liitiiedionts:     1  lli.  Inittor  or  margaiinc,  sottciioil 

3  Ills,  pcaiuil  Inittcr 

2  Ihs.  hrown  sugar 

4  cups  while  sugar 

3  tbs.  white  L'orii  syrup 
1  tbs.  vanilla 

8  tsp. soda 

1  doz.  eggs 

2  cups  chocolate  chips 
1   16o/.  plain  M  &  M's 

I  8  cups  rolled  oats 
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Directions:  Cream  butter  with  peanut  butter.  Add  remaining  ingredi- 
ents in  order.  Put  cookies  on  ungreased  cookie  sheet  by 
heaping  tablespoons.  Bake  in  350  degree  oven  for  15 
minutes  or  less. 

Note:  Make  half  a  batch  unless  cookie  monsters  are 
present.  Also,  chocolate  chips  and  M  &  M's  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  raisins  and  nuts  to  make  a  healthy  bar. 


OLD-FASHIONED  MOLASSES  CAKE 

by  Hazel  Staley 

(Note :  Hazel  Staley  has  served  as  President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  North  Carolina  and  as  a  member  of  the  National  Board.  She 
continues  to  exercise  national  and  state  leadership  in  the  Federation.  She 
also  continues  to  come  up  with  excellent  recipes  and  mouth  watering 
delights.) 

Ingredients:     Vi  cup  brown  sugar 

1  stick  butter  or  margarine 
1  cup  molasses 
1  cup  hot  water 

1  tsp.  baking  soda 

2  cups  all-purpose  tlour 
1  tsp.  salt 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 
V2  tsp.  ballspice 

2  eggs  if  desired,  but  they  are  not  necessary 

Directions:  Cream  sugar  and  butter.  Combine  water,  molasses,  and 
baking  soda  and  set  aside.  Combine  other  dry  ingredients. 
Add  Hour  mixture  to  butter  and  sugar  alternately  with 
molasses  mixture.  Grease  and  tlour  a  9-inch  by  13-inch 
pan.  Pour  batter  into  pan  and  bake  30  to  35  minutes  or 
until  it  meets  doneness  test  at  350  degrees. 

Note:   Fruits  and   nuts  added   to  this  makes  a  good  fruit- 
cake. 

»e«ooco&cooocccoecooccoo«oe«occoeoooooooecccocoecoscoeoeccoccccccccccocccos>'^ 
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MONrrOR  MINIATURES  O  O  O  O  O  O 

<>Products  for  the  Blind: 

Kentucky  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
19  00  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky 40206,  announces  that  it  is  manu- 
facturing several  products  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  blind:  1)  "Hi- 
Marks":  Orange  florescent  substance 
squeezed  from  tube;  makes  raised  dots  or 
lines  you  can  feel;  mark  dials,  food 
products,  or  almost  anything  else. 
Works  on  glass,  metal,  paper,  and  other 
hard  surfaces.  2)  "Say  What":  An  ap- 
parel identification  marker.  3 )  "Say 
When":  A  liquid  level  indicator.  Two 
metal  prongs  hang  over  side  of  cup  or 
glass;  a  buzzer  sounds  when  liquid 
reaches  prongs. 

OFrom  the  Chemung  County  Chapter, 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  New 
York  State: 

Sterling  France,  our  state  affiliate's 
First  N^cc  President  and  former  national 
board  member,  has  had  several  recent 
appointments.  Mr.  Ceasar  Perales,  Com- 
missioner, New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Services,  has  appointed  Sterling 
to  his  State  Advisory  Council.  Governor 
Mario  Cuomo  has  recently  appointed  Ster- 
ling to  the  State  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Advocate  for  the  Disabled. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hilborn  is  in  the  bicycle 
repair  business.  He  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  bhnd  individuals  who  are  in 
the  same  business.  He  may  be  contacted 
by  writing  to:  Mr.  Lewis  Hilborn,  Box 
158,  R.D.  4,  Addison,  New  York  14801;  or 
by  phone  607-359-3769. 

OEditing  and  Producing: 

"The  Ever  Living  Story"  is  a  fifteen- 
minute     radio     program     aired     on    WTOW 


Radio,  AM  15  70,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
The  program  is  the  radio  outreach  of 
Grace  Bible  Baptist  Church  of  Catons- 
ville,  Maryland.  As  of  mid -January, 
19  84,  Federationist  John  W.  Smith,  who 
formerly  lived  in  Nebraska  and  who  now 
lives  and  works  in  Maryland,  assumed  the 
duties  of  editir^  and  producing  "The 
Ever  Living  Story." 

OElected: 

The  following  people  were  elected  at 
the  January,  19  84,  meeting  of  the  Jef- 
ferson City  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Mis- 
souri: Rita  Lynch,  President;  Gene 
Coulter,  Vice  President;  Betty  Walker, 
Secretary;  Alvin  Toebbin,  Treasurer; 
Carol  Coulter,  Board  Member;  and  Dick 
Schell,  Board  Member. 

ODrama  About  Disabled: 

A  call  for  new  plays  featuring  some 
aspect  of  a  disability  in  contemporary 
society  has  gone  out  from  the  National 
Committee,  Arts  for  the  Handicapped  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  winner  of  the 
"Dream  a  dream  and  write  a  play"  contest 
will  have  his  or  her  play  produced  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

OJew  England  Cookerv: 

Priscilla  Ferris  sends  the  following 
announcement:  Our  New  England  Cookery, 
a  cookbook  compiled  and  produced  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Massachusets,  includes  many 
old  recipes  which  have  been  handed  down 
through  generations,  as  well  as  a  few 
from  our  generation.  Some  of  these 
delicious  old  favorites  are:  New  Eng- 
land Qam  Chowder,  Boston  Baked  Beans, 
Steamed  Brown  Bread,  and  Applecrisp. 
These  are   just  a  few  of  over  25  0  recipes 
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featured  in  this  cookbook.  New  England 
Cookery  is  available  in  Braille  and  on 
cassette  for  ^5.00;  in  regular  print  for 
^5.50.  Make  checks  payable  to  NFBM 
Cookbook.  The  mailing  address  is:  5  5 
Delaware  Avenue,  Somerset,  Massachusetts 
02726.  There  are  limited  amounts  of 
each  media  available.  Please  do  not 
miss  out  on  this  marvelous  cooking  ex- 
perience. 

OMagazine  Available  on  Cassette: 

Philip  Dampier  has  asked  us  to  carry 
the  following  announcement: 

"Are  you  interested  in  radio?  If  so, 
you  will  be  interested  in  learning  that 
the  magazine  Monitoring  Times  will  soon 
be  availabale  on  cassette  tape  for  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped.  Moni- 
toring Times  is  a  magazine  produced  by 
Bob  Grove  of  Grove  Enterprises  in  Brass- 
town,  North  Carolina. 

"Not  only  docs  this  magazine  contain 
information  on  shortwave  radio,  but  also 
scanner  news,  listening  to  military  and 
otlier  utility  traffic,  station  news, 
equipment  news  and  test  reports,  and 
much,  much  more. 

"This  magazine  is  being  offered  on 
cassette  by  the  DX  Radio  Network,  a  non- 
profit radio  network  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  shortwave  radio  as  a  whole. 
We  will  provide  you  with  bi-monthly 
versions  of  this  magazine  in  full  on 
cassette  tape  without  charge.  The  tapes 
will  be  mailed  to  you  and  to  maintain 
service,  all  you  have  to  do  is  return 
the  cassettes  to  us  after  listening. 
You  can  make  copies  of  the  tapes  for 
future  reference,  or  you  can  write  us 
for  a  printed  excerpt  to  store  in  your 
records. 

"Please  write  us  and  have  your  name 
and    address    added    to    our  mailing    list. 


Write  to:  DX  Radio  Network,  3  176  Elm- 
wood  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York  14618. 
And  in  your  letter,  say  you  read  it  in 
the  Braille  Monitor. 

OJennings  Randolph  Honored: 

Donna  Munck,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  West  Virginia 
Merchants  Division,  writes: 

"On  March  24,  19  84,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  of  West  \^ginia 
Merchants  will  hold  a  luncheon  in 
Charleston  to  honor  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  in  this  year  of  his  retirement. 
Please  include  announcement  of  this 
event  on  your  presidential  release  and 
also  in  the  Monitor  Miniatures." 

OAlarm  Light: 

Janis  Bateman,  a  blind  lowan  and  a 
former  student  at  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  writes: 

"I  have  been  looking  into  the  mail 
order  business  and  importing  of  some 
practical,  as  well  as  some  very  unusual, 
things.  The  company  name  I  use  is  J- 
Lynn  Enterprises.  When  I  came  across 
one  item,  the  first  thing  that  came  to 
mind  is  a  promotional  item  for  the  NFB. 
It  could  also  be  vey  profitable  for  the 
NFB. 

"The  product  is  an  alarm  light,  used 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  or  purse,  and  can 
also  be  used  as  a  burgular  alarm  for 
doors  and  windows.  It  is  a  small  plas- 
tic unit  the  size  of  a  cigarette  package 
with  a  flashlight  built  in  and  a  small 
cord  with  a  pin  in  the  side.  When  the 
pin  is  pulled  out  it  makes  a  very  loud 
noise  that  would  attract  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion. This  unit  runs  on  three  double  A 
batteries.  The  list  price  on  this  unit 
is  M'9  5,  less  batteries,  a  real  bar- 
gain.    CXir  price  to  you  would  be   ^3.95, 
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including    shipping    and    handling    if   or- 
dered in  lots  of  12." 

Individuals  or  affiliates  interested 
in  pursuing  this  fundraising  idea  should 
contact  Janis  Bateman,  J-Lynn  Enter- 
prises, 217  6th  Street,  S.E.,  LeMars, 
Iowa  510  31. 

OOptacon  for  Sale: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  by  Ms.  Dee  Wilson, 
3  75  North  Craig  Street,  Apt.  9  03,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  15213:  "For  Sale: 
Optacon,  used  but  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. ^2,000  or  best  offer.  Inquiries 
by  Braille  or  cassette  only,  please." 

OJoint  Meeting: 

Fred  Schroeder,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Blind  Educators 
and  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  New  Mexico,  has  asked  that  we 
run  the  following  announcement: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  California  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Blind  Educators  have  undertaken 
to  combine  the  California  state  conven- 
tion with  a  conference  for  bUnd  edu- 
cators. 

The  event  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
April  12,  19  84,  with  a  day-long  seminar 
devoted  to  pertinent  issues  of  concern 
to  blind  teachers  and  Friday,  April  13 
will  be  taken  up  with  a  seminar  for 
parents  and  educators  of  blind  children. 
The  following  day,  Saturday,  April  14, 
will  begin  the  business  sessions  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  of  California. 
Peggy  Pinder,  who  is  a  national  board 
member  and  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Iowa,  is  this 
year's  national  representative  and  wUl 
deliver    the    address    during    the    banquet 


Saturday  evening.  The  convention  will 
conclude  on  Sunday,  April  15,  at  noon. 
To  make  reservations  contact:  Woodlake 
Inn,  5  00  Leisure  Lane,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia 95815;  (916)  922-6251.  Hotel 
rates  are  ^3  6.00  for  singles,  doubles, 
triples,  and  quads.  Everyone  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  come  and  join  in  the 
convention  activities. 

ONew  Bush  Chapter  Formed  in  Alaska: 

Three  hundred  miles  east  of  Anchorage 
lies  Bethel,  the  "San  Francisco"  of 
Western  Alaska.  Out  of  the  tundra  sur- 
rounding Bethel  are  fifty-six  native 
villages.  From  these  communities  came 
the  Kuskokwim  Chapter  of  the  NFB. 

Joe  Paul  of  Kipnuk,  Alaska,  who  has 
been  in  the  Federation  since  its  incep- 
tion in  19  60,  is  the  President  of  the 
newly  chartered  Kuskokwim  Chapter  of  the 
NFB  of  Alaska.  On  November  11,  1983, 
Louise  Rude  of  the  Alaska  affiliate 
presented  the  Charter  to  Joe  Paul  at  a 
dinner  hosted  by  the  Bethel  Lions. 

The  Kuskokwim  Chapter  has  as  its  offi- 
cers: Joe  Paul  President;  Cecil  Active, 
Vice  President;  Daniel  Andrews,  Secre- 
tary, and  Natalie  Paul,  Treasurer.  Joe 
Paul  has  recently  retired  from  his  inde- 
pendent business,  the  Qacker  Jack 
Cabin,  a  thriving  vending  facility  in 
Kipnuk.  The  Kuskokwim  Chapter  has  nine- 
teen members.  Its  officers  plan  to 
scour  the  villages  for  more  prospects  in 
order  to  bring  more  sevices  for  the 
blind  to  the  Alaskan  bush  country. 

OWallct: 

We  are  asked  to  run  the  following 
announcement  by  Mimi  Winer,  InnaVision, 
14  White  Pine  Knoll  Road,  Wayland,  Mass- 
achusetts 01778: 

Money   organizer  wallet  now   available; 
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four  compartments  for  bills;  four  com- 
partments for  change;  nine  slots  for 
credit  cards;  built-in  signature  guide; 
room  to  add  a  felt-tip  pen  or  a  small 
slate  and  pencil  shaped  stylus;  extra 
toss  change  purse  on  back  side  of  wal- 
let. Price  ^20.00  plus  ^2.00  posting 
charge  (^1.00  sales  tax  for  residents  of 
Massachusetts)  ;  orders  must  be  prepaid; 
money-back  guarantee. 

OCorrection: 

In  the  December,  19  83,  issue  of  the 
Monitor  we  printed  a  Miniature  entitled 
"Raincoats  for  Dogs."  The  address  we 
gave  for  further  information  was  incor- 
rect. The  correct  address  is:  Linda 
Sylvester,  3  4  Boulanger  Avenue,  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06110. 

OInternational  Christian  Fellowship  for 
the  Blind: 

John  W.  Smith,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Federation  in  Maryland, 
writes  as  follows: 

"About  three  years  ago,  when  I  first 
began  corresponding  with  NFS  First  Vice 
President  Donald  Capps,  he  passed  along 
information  about  the  International 
Christian  Fellowship  for  the  Blind, 
which  came  from  his  daughter,  who  then 
attended  Tacacoa  Falls  Bible  College, 
Taccoa  Falls,  Georgia.  The  Bible  Col- 
lege was  the  original  headquarters  of 
ICFB.  They  have  now  been  chartered  in 
Orlando,  Florida,  and  are  getting  off  to 
a  fresh  start.  They  print  a  newsletter 
called  The  Leader  and  plan  production  of 
a  cassette  magazine  called  Sound  Truth. 
ICFB  intends  to  produce  or  facilitate 
production  of  Christian  books  and  maga- 
zines in  Braille  and  recorded  form. 
They  also  intend  to  provide  some  serv- 
ices    for    blind    Bible     college     students. 


The  Executive  Director  is  Reverend  Sam 
Thompson.  At  Reverend  Thompson's  re- 
quest, I  hope  to  produce  pubUc  service 
announcements  for  radio  for  ICFB  and 
possibly  write  articles  for  Sound  Truth 
Those  wanting  information  or  wanting  to 
support  the  ICFB  in  some  way  can  write 
to  International  Christian  Fellowship 
for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Box  14268-B,  Or- 
lando, Florida  32857." 

OMlloughby  Enterprises: 

Curtis  Willoughby,  successful  blind 
electrical  engineer,  has  established  his 
own  company  (WUloughby  Enterprises, 
Inc.)  to  make  available  to  bUnd  persons 
personal  computers  in  a  usable  form.  In 
a  recent  letter  Mr.  ^^Uloughby  said: 

"Willoughby  Enterprises,  Inc.,  spe- 
cializes in  computer  products  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  blind  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  with  proper  training  and 
opportunity,  the  average  blind  person 
can  do  the  average  job  in  the  average 
place  of  business  and  can  do  it  as  well 
as  his/her  sighted  neighbor.  We  also 
believe  that  technology  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  basic  competence  and  proper 
training.  There  are,  however,  many  jobs 
and  other  situations  where  a  computer 
system  is  an  excellent  alternative  tech- 
nique for  storing  and  retrieving  infor- 
mation for  the  blind,  just  as  it  is  for 
the  sighted.  To  this  end  we  have  de- 
signed systems  that  can  make  information 
available  to  the  blind  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  sighted. 

"We  can  help  select,  specify,  pur- 
chase, integrate,  deliver,  and  install 
systems  tailored  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  individual  blind  people.  Our 
systems  feature  at  least  ten  megabytes 
of  Winchester  hard  disk  secondary  stor- 
age;    a    powerful    operating    system;     and 
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synthesized  speech  and/or  Braille  out- 
put. They  are  made  up  of  off-the-shelf 
hardware  from  various  manufacturers,  and 
an  off-the-shelf  operating  system.  Wd- 
loughby  Enterprises  adds  a  small  amount 
of  custom  software  to  make  the  various 
system  components  compatible  with  one 
another  and  to  provide  custom  features 
to  meet  the  blind  user's  individual 
needs. 

"One  system  we  recently  designed  for  a 
blind  librarian  stores  her  card  catalog. 
She  can  call  up  one  or  more  card  catalog 
entries  just  by  typing  subject,  author, 
title,  or  dewcy  (for  Dewey  Decimal  num- 
ber), followed  by  part  or  all  of  the 
information  being  sought.  The  informa- 
tion thus  found  can  be  spoken  immediate- 
ly or  can  be  stored  in  a  file  for  later 
perusal.  Output  from  the  system  is  in 
speech  that  can  be  spoken  in  words; 
spelled  out  with  or  without  distinguish- 
ing capital  form  small  letters;  spoken 
or  spelled  out  with  or  without  punctua- 
tion and/or  spaces;  or  spelled  phonetic- 
ally. The  librarian  also  uses  the  sys- 
tem for  document  preparation,  since  it 
includes  a  powerful  text  formatter,  a 
spelling  checker,  and  even  a  program  to 
check  the  author's  diction. 

"The  system  is  extremely  inexpensive 
for  a  system  with  so  much  power.  It  is 
based  on  the  UNIX  operating  system, 
developed  by  Bell  Laboratories  and  now 
being  used  in  hundreds  of  installations 
throughout  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies 
and  in  many  universities. 

"A  special  feature  of  the  Willoughby 
Enterprises  Systems  is  that,  for  the 
modest  cost  of  a  small  amount  of  addi- 
tional secondary  storage  (e.g.  about 
^700  to  go  from  10  megabytes  to  15  mega- 
bytes at  the  time  of  initial  purchase), 
the   user   can  have  access   to   an  on-line 


copy  of  the  Users  Manual  for  the  pro- 
grams in  the  operating  system." 

ONew  Qiapter: 

Thelma  Blount,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Ala- 
bama, reports  that  the  Mobile  Area  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Alabama  was  organized  February 
4,  1984.  The  following  were  elected: 
Doris  Thornton,  President;  Larry  York, 
Vice  President;  Vanessa  Oliver,  Secre- 
tary; Thelma  Simmons,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary; Andretta  Jackson,  Treasurer;  Ear- 
line  Armstrong,  Assistant  Treasurer; 
Willie  Thornton,  Chaplain;  and  Betty 
Heartfield,  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  or- 
ganizational meeting  was  successful,  and 
there  is  every  promise  that  the  Chapter 
will  function  as  a  dynamic  and  vital 
part  of  the  movement. 

OMnland  National  Center: 

The  Vinland  National  Center  announces 
a  fuU  schedule  of  sports  and  health- 
related  programs  for  19  84.  For  further 
information     write:  Mnland     National 

Center,  Lake  Independence,  Loretto,  Min- 
nesota 55357;  or  phone  (612)  479-3555, 
Voice  or  TTY. 

OProposed  Student  Constitution: 

Jim  Mitchell,  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Student  Division,  writes: 

"I  have  written  a  Model  Constitution 
for  state  student  divisions  based  on  our 
Model  State  Constitution.  It  is  avail- 
able from  the  National  Office  of  the 
Federation  upon  request.  I  suggest  that 
all  State  Student  Divisions  consider 
adopting  this  document,  since  it  re- 
flects the  current  status  and  relation- 
ships between  the  various  levels  of 
organizations   within   our  Federation.      It 
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can   also   be   adopted    for  use  as   a   local  changes." 

chapter       constitution       with      minor 


If   you   or   a    friend  would    like    to    remember    the  National  Federation   of    the  Blind    in 
your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 

"I    give,      devise,       and    bequeath    unto   National    Federation    of    the    Blind,    a  District 

of     Columbia  nonprofit  corporation,     the   sum  of  ^ (or  " percent  of 

my   net   estate"  or  "The   following  stocks  and   bonds:     ")    to   be  used   for    its 

worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  blind  persons." 
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